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The Sacred Garden of Gethsemane 


VISIT THE HOLY LAND 
AND ENRICH YOUR CAPACITY FOR SERVICE 


The ageless Mediterranean and Holy Land. 


The magnetism of the historic Bible lands 
abides through the centuries. Changing cus- 
toms and times find an endless stream of 
visitors to Palestine—people who want to 
walk in the footsteps of Christ themselves, 
actually to visit the places and scenes of His 
life. Bethlehem and Jericho, Capernaum and 
Bethsaida, the Sea of Galilee, Jerusalem itself— 
the potent significance of these and a hundred 
other symbolic landmarks is with us now as it 
was with the Crusaders. We speak of them al- 
most daily, and men of God strive to teach their 
message. How much more intimately could 
we talk of the Bible lands if we had actually 
visited them and seen with our own eyes the 
very places where the Saviour lived! And how 
much more effectively could we tell our story 
if we had ourselves knelt in the Garden of 
Gethsemane, drank from the Well of Jacob, 
and sailed on the Sea of Galilee! 


James Boring’s 7th Annual 
Mediterranean-Holy Land 
Cruise 


James Boring, who has operated annual 
Holy Land cruises since 1926, has chartered 
the luxurious S. S. TRANSYLVANIA, of the 
Cunard-Anchor Lines, for his 7th Annual Cruise, 
sailing from New York, January 26th, 1932. 
The itinerary includes Madeira, Gibraltar, 
Seville, Algiers, Tunis, Malta, Athens, Con- 
stantinople, Rhodes, Cyprus, Palestine, Egypt, 
the Dalmatian Coast, reniee Sicily, Naples, 
Corsica, and the Riviera. First class only is 
carried, and one all-inclusive membership rate 
of from $600 up (depending on accommoda- 
tions occupied) provides for every necessary 
expense during the entire trip. The cruise lasts 


62 days altogether, but those who wish to do 
so may stop over in Europe before coming 
home. 


The Free Trip Plan. You can visit the Holy 


Land and the many other fascinating places in- 
cluded in James Boring’s cruise absolutely with- 
out expense. A limited number of special repre- 
sentatives are to be appointed. Their duties 
will consist of presenting the story of our cruise 
to interested friends, acquaintances, and con- 
gregation members. By organizing a small 
group to take the cruise, you can have a compli- 
mentary membership. For complete details 
fill in the coupon now, and send it to our 
nearest office. The number of special repre- 
sentatives to be appointed is naturally limited. 
In addition, an early start is advisable because 
plans are made frell in advance for a Mediter- 
ranean cruise. 


SO DO NOT DELAY; 
COUPON AT ONCE. 


SEND THE 


James Boring Company, Inc., 
642 Fifth Ave., New York, 

333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
91 Forsyth St., N. W., Atlanta. 

Without obligation please send me full 
particulars of your 1932 Mediterranean 
Cruise and the special free trip plan 
advertised in The Expositor. 


Please mention The Expositor when writing to Advertisers 
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Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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CRAFTSMANSHIP 


that carries on the traditions 


Born into every American Seating Company craftsman is a rev- 
erence for fine wood carving—a religious devotion and spiritual 
understanding handed down from generation to generation. 
Theirs is a craftsmanship that carries on the traditions —a skill 
of hand and mind that brings to temple interiors an atmosphere 
of calm and peace that is certain to heighten the individual’s de- 
sire to worship. 


THINKING OF BUILDING2 


Then send for ‘Sermons in Stones”’. 


Our designers and engineers are available for 
counsel and suggestions without obligation. 


American Seating Company 


Makers of Fine Seating for Schools and Assembly Halls 


General Offices: Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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The Cement of Modern Life 


DR. JAMES BLACK, Edinburgh 


One morning during a recent holiday I 
spent a lazy hour watching a farmer and his 
men building a ‘‘dry-stane dyke.’’ What 
an art it is to build a good dry-stane dyke! 
I discovered that it takes no little skill and 
ingenuity to handle these rough flint stones 


of all sizes and angles and fit them firmly 


together without the aid of any binding 
cement. 


I noticed however that at the opening 
where the field-gate was to be hung, the 
men used ordinary builder’s plaster for this 
special part. The purpose was obvious — 
to impart strength and stability for the 
support of the swinging gate. When I spoke 
to the farmer about the two styles of build- 
ing, he made some interesting remarks to 
me in his expressive Doric. 


“Aye,” he said, “it takes a guid man to 


“mak a guid stane-dyke. Ye see, it winna do 


| jist to put the stanes anyway thegither: for 


even if a stray coo were to scratch hersel 
agin the dyke, it wad fa’ doon! Mind ye, 


| I’m no a trained builder masel, but I can 


tell ye this — it’s a wheen easier to build wi 
the plaster. For what may be wanting 
either in you or in the stane can be easily 
made up wi a big splash o’ cement. And gin 
the plaster sets and hardens, why! there’s 
your dyke strong and couthy! But to work 
wi’ these rough flint stanes and fit them in 
trim and bonny’ without the plaster is no 


-everybody’s job.” 


As I walked away, I knew that I had been 
listening to a parable. Each of us is an old 


chunk of flinty stone: and it is not too easy 


to fit us into the walls of the state or society, 
with our angularities and our amazing dif- 
ferences. Some of us are big, and some are 
little. Many of us are rich and gifted, but 
most are poor and ordinary. What diverse 
elements go to make up what we call 
Society! In our natural condition we lie 
around, higgledy-piggledy, with our jagged 


corners, our eccentricities and our indi- 


vidual kinks. How is it possible to fit such 
oddly-shaped stones into a strong and 
united state? 


In old days nations were built in what 
I call the ‘‘dry-stane’’ method. There was 
no compacting cement to weld together 
the angular stones into an enduring wall. 
Perhaps that is why states in ancient days 
were so easily smashed and broken. One or 
two disasters crumpled up an Empire, 
just as a few bumps can tumble down the 
best dry-stane dyke into a ramshackle heap 
of stones. 

Nowadays, in the building both of walls 
and societies, we use plaster or cement. A 
modern nation is a solid mass, as no nation 
in ancient days ever was. Perhaps that is 
why it is so difficult to dissolve a modern 
state. You may crush it, overwhelm it, 
dismember it, or even deport it: but it 
keeps living, with the fires of patriotism 
constantly smouldering, and longs passion- 
ately and even dangerously for its lost 
unity. After the Great War we foolishly 
tried to re-shape Europe after the old 
fashion: but, alas, we have only sowed the 
seeds of future agonies. Hungary is a 
striking example. We treated it in the old 
way as a dry-stane dyke. But it is not! No 
modern civilized nation is! 

What is this new plaster that makes our 
social and political life so compact and 
coherent? What are the ingredients of this 
modern cement? 

The first ingredient in this new unity is 
the common law under which we live. The 
development of this common law, by which 
the humblest person has as much legal 
standing as a lord or a millionaire, is dis- 
tinctively a modern thing. (It is not so long 
ago since power in the state really meant, in 
the last resort, power to evade law, break 
law, or at least escape penalties!) I am glad 
to think that in God’s mercy this broaden- 
ing and strengthening of common law is 
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one of our greatest Christian gifts. Our 
doctrine of equal rights for all men certainly 
comes from Jesus. He first taught the world 
-that with God there is no respect of persons, 
and that all men and women are equal, 
and equally dear, in His sight. Jesus gave 
us this modern sense of political and legal 
equality — and without that equality there 
can be no united and contented people. 
Men and women will stand any sort of 
wrong except a sense of wrong. The im- 
partial application of common law is one 
of the great cements of a strong state. It 
makes the people one. 


Hence I dislike intensely any public 
flouting of the law. In a nation like ours, is 
there any call ever to flout the law? For- 
tunately or unfortunately, we all have 
votes: and where a law is unequal, it is so 
easy nowadays to alter or amend it. This 
is why there should never be any need for 
lawlessness or ‘‘Bolshevism’’ among our 
people. All we need do is convince the 
people that the law is wrong and it will soon 
be changed. Let us remember that we have 
chosen to be governed by majorities, more 
or less reasoned majorities. If we break that 
principle, what is left? 


It is especially deplorable when Christian 
people, under the dubious claim of private 
conscience, openly defy the current law of 
the land. That, alas, has not been infrequent 
in many places of late, both against Educa- 
tional and Ecclesiastical enactments. A law 
may be unjust — well if so, let us state our 
case and alter it. But whatever happens, 
Christians should be chary of bringing con- 
tempt on law itself. If we begin that process, 
where will it end? Were the man in the 
street to act as some Christians do against 
something he personally dislikes — and 
why shouldn’t he, if we do it? — there would 
be a paralysis of the whole principle of 
government. What is sauce for the goose is 
surely sauce for the gander! If we break 
some public law with impunity, have we 
any ground in reason to imprison other 
lawbreakers? 


I love America, for I have many gracious 
hospitalities to repay, but the attitude of 
some so-called ‘‘good’’ Americans to the 
institution of law in their land makes me 
shiver. The Prohibition Law, for instance, 
may be wholly wrong and futile— (I am 
passing no judgment) — but to see thou- 
sands of American citizens preening them- 
selves on their ability to evade it, certainly 
brings contempt not only on that par- 
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ticular enactment but on the idea of law 
itself. My point is this —if a law be wrong, 
alter it. A free state can do that at any 
moment it wills. But to break law for our 
own convenience is to subvert the very 
principle of government. It 1s cracking or 
chipping the cement that holds the dry-stanes 

together! | 


A second ingredient in this fine plaster 
is what we call Convention, Custom, Fashion | 
or Public Opinion. Any of these names will 
do, for they are all aspects of the same thing. 
As most of us know, it is very fashionable 
in these days to tilt at convention — a 
fashion which represents a kind of moral 
backwash from the unsettlement of the 
late war. (By the way, I am not merely 
coining an epigram when I say that it is 
often only a pose or a fashion to despise 
fashion — and so, oddly enough, some of 
of the people who think themselves un- 
conventional are the most conventional of 
all. They are “in the fashion” by being 
out of it!) 


Do we give convention and social custom 
their due? After all, social conventions only 
gather up the wisdom and experience of the 
past. I think we ought to have very com- 
manding reasons before we casually throw 
them overboard. Without any question, 
they stand for the niceties, courtesies and 
proprieties of human intercourse. More- 
over, apart from foolish excess, they are 
good and healthy in the main; for they 
represent the best social sense of common 
experience. Most- of all, in the constant 
“chivying” interaction of men and women, 
they are real cement in the polity of com- 
mon life. 


Personally, I deeply regret what we call 
the ‘‘decay of manners.” There may be 
foolish and stilted social customs which lay 
an intolerable burden on any free soul. 
But nonetheless it is worth remembering 
that ‘‘manners” in itself simply means 
how a decent man, as a member of a society 
which gives him daily benefits, should be- 
have himself to the other members of that 
order. Manners means what belongs to a 
good man who regards not only himself but 
also his obligations to others. I cannot help 
thinking that more and more, and not less 
and less, in this bustling runabout motoring 
age, a thoughtful man must watch that he 
observes the social decencies to other 
people. 


Have you noticed what ‘‘good manners” 
(Continued on page 1024) 


Sculptured Men 


“A Sculptor wields the chisel, and the stricken marble 
grows to beauty.’’— Bryant 


THE REV. MARCUS L. BACH 


Faces of Flint 


A cadillac sedan drew up to the curb in 
front of the Jayhawk Hotel in Topeka, 
Kansas, one day last spring; a long, low- 
hung sedan that completely filled the space 
between the ‘“‘No Parking’ sentinels. Two 
bell-boys immediately rushed to its side and 
began hustling grips into the lobby. A 
colored footman stood at stiff attention and 
a young man stepped briskly from the 
cabriolet cockpit. He snapped a few words 
- to his chauffeur and then proceeded through 
the glass-incased promenade which led to 
the desk. 

“Gerald M. Wade,” he said to the clerk, 
- pulling off his gloves with an air of rare pro- 
fessionalism. “‘There is a suite engaged for 
me, I believe.” 

“Yes, sir, Mr. Wade!” the clerk responded 
with an involuntary little catch in his voice. 
“Very glad to have you with us, too!” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“We have been expecting you, Mr. 
Wade,” the other continued, squinting 
down at the hastily scrawled signature upon 
the register, “we want your stay with us 
- to be as perfect as possible. Call on us for 
any courtesy you may wish.” 

“That’s fine. That’s mighty fine. What is 
the name?” 

‘“‘Alexander, sir, James Alexander. Always 
on duty from eight to eight.” 

“What about your soul, Mr. Alexander?” 

“Pardon me?” 

“T say, what about your soul. . . your 
soul? Are you saved?” 

Alexander looked about with no small 
degree of embarrassment. Then dropping 
his voice almost to a whisper he confessed: 

‘Tethinkys0, sits 

“Better be sure, Alexander. Get right 
with God. Get under the blood. Now is the 
accepted time.”” Wade was loudly emphatic. 
“111 be looking for you at the meetings. 
Might be able to do something for your 
eyes, too...” 

It was a dazzling suite, the Jayhawk’s 
finest, and afforded an excellent view of the 
State House on one hand, and on the other 
a panorama of the Kansas River winding 
its muddy way north of town. A beautifully 
designed and elaborate suite, to be sure. 

Gerald Wade surveyed himself in the 


long glass in one of the doors, appraisingly. 

“Good old boy,” he seemed to say with a 
reassuring cock of his blonde head. “‘Thirty- 
three and sitting on top of the world! Saving 
souls from hell and giving the devil fits! You 
old slicker, how do you do it?” 

Then he suddenly gritted his teeth and 
drove his hands deeply into his pockets. 

“Oh, I’m sick of it all,” he muttered 
aloud. ‘Sick of the game! A thousand 
dollars a week for specializing in hypocrisy! 
A thousand a week for crocodile tears and 
plagiarized sermons! God, what a fool I 
am! What a fool! I can’t go on with it much 
longer!”’ 

He flung off his coat and began pacing 
feverishly from wall to wall. A thousand 
dollars a week on the strength of a Man who 
had died on a cross. A thousand dollars in 
the name of One who despised money, who 
detested worldly coinage. His lust had 
burned out his conscience, he told himself. 
He was living a lie a make-believe man 
in a make-believe world. 

“By the eternal, I’ll be different!” he 
cried to a piece of oriental tapestry at his 
side. “I’ll start right now — tonight. Ill 
play the game straight and clean!” He 
raised his eyes to the stippled ceiling. 
“You’ve been good to me, God. You knew 
all along I wasn’t much good. You knew 
I was just a money-grabber! You knew it 
was all a business proposition! But for 
some reason you’ve been watching over me. 
You’ve been waiting for me. . . Now I'll 
come back! Lord, I will set my face like 
flint against the whole —’ 

But the telephone rang just then and cut 
short further determining. He came to 
himself instantly. Gerald was of that per- 
suasion. A moment ago he had actually been 
in another world, a creature of a different 
environment into which he fit perfectly. 
Now he was again the occupant of the 
Jayhawk Suite and almost thrilled at the 
hearty sound of the telephone. He lifted 
the receiver: 

IBIS G ch SEE oc 

. send him up.” 

Irvin McBride had been Gerald’s advance 
man and publicity agent for almost a year. 
McBride had ‘‘made’”’ Gerald, so to speak. 
He had made the upward road smooth — 


who? Oh... yes 
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almost pleasant. He had been the brains 
behind the. headlines, the instigator of a 
number of notorious publicity schemes. 
He had done practically everything a 
promotor will do to insure his principal a 
thousand dollars a week. Well, McBride’s 
needs had always been sufficiently provoca- 
tive and his percentage excellent. He could 
book Gerald anywhere with his hands tied. 
Nothing could hurt them now unless, per- 
haps, the changing age. 

“Jerry, my boy,” he exclaimed as soon as 
he had been admitted, ‘‘the big break has 
come!”’ 

“Yes? What is it?’”’ Wade could not 
quite adjust himself to the promotor’s 
enthusiasm. In fact, the sight of McBride 
flung him back to a memory, at least, of 
his previous resolution. 

“What’s the matter, 
Irvin asked. 

“Yes — tired. I thought you left for 
Wichita last night.” 

“T had intended to go, but up popped 
Bishop Cartwright just when —” 

“Bishop Cartwright?” 

“Surprised you, eh Jerry? Well, listen boy, 
Cartwright is interested in you. I talked 
with him for over an hour at the Kansan 
yesterday. Believe me, he’s anxious to hear 
you and get a line on what you can do.” 

McBride paused. 

“You mean,’ Wade stammered, ‘‘Cart- 
wright is here — in town?”’ 

“He lives here! Of course he’s in town. 
And what’s more, he will be at the audi- 
torium tonight. I tell you, Jerry, it’s your 
one big chance. What the Bishop really 
wants is to negotiate with you for the 
Geneva Conference up in Wisconsin this 
summer. You’ve got to put it across!”’ 

“Tryin, do you mean it?” 

“T do. Now we'll have to get to work on 
this. I’ve already got twenty fellows from 
the Santa Fe shops primed for trail-blazers. 
How do you want to arrange it? Hight at 
the first call, as we did in Independence? 
Then three or four at the second and signal 
for the rest?” 

“The Geneva Conference!’ Gerald re- 
peated. “‘Irvin, that is the one place I have 
always wanted to land.” 

“Don’t I know it, Jerry? It wasn’t all just 
chance that led Cartwright to me. I’ve been 
working on this thing. And now we’ve 
struck it!’’ 

“Yes, I know,” Jerry nodded slowly. 

“What is the matter with you, Wade?” 
McBride demanded. 


Jerry? Tired?” 
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“Trvin, I’ve been thinking a lot lately. 
You know, I don’t feel right about it any 
more. I can’t reconcile myself to the fact 
that we must resort to all sorts of schemes 
and deceit to put this thing across. My con- 
science is getting the best of me. Just be- 
fore you came in I was about ready to chuck 
it all and begin over or get out entirely.” 

“Oh, stop talking that way, Jerry. 
You’re —”’ 

“Now just a minute, Irvin. Do you think 
it’s right? Really deep down in your heart 
do you think it’s right?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well — everything. Religion has gotten 
to be our racket. You know I can’t heal 
people as we claim and as we advertise. 
You know half of our ‘converts’ have been 
bought by the head like cattle. Our ap- 
plause and ‘amens’ have been prearranged. 
And then I think of some of these preachers 
slaving away year after year in their little 
half-alive churches, pulling down their 
measly fifteen hundred a year when I get 
a thousand a week. And that, Irvin, isn’t 
the half of it!” 


McBride had heard it all before. It always’ 


struck him like a blast from a suddenly 
opened furnace door. But he could close it, 
hot as it was upon his cheeks. It seriously 
annoyed him, that was all. He not only 
anticipated all that went on within Jerry’s 
mind, he was familiar with the evangelist’s 
indeterminism. With a little discretion he 
had always been able to bring him around. 

“T agree with you, Jerry,” he confided 
now, “‘I feel guilty too.” 

Wade's face brightened. 

“Do you mean it?” he asked. 

“Yes, I mean it. I’m not much of a 
Christian, but I do have a heart. We are 
not playing a square enough game con- 
sidering the field in which we specialize. I 
want you to believe me, Jerry. But it is a 
matter of immediate urgency that causes me 
just to deflect my sentiments for a while. 
What I mean is this—let us fill this 
Topeka contract, land the Geneva con- 
ference, and then get out.” 

“Irvin, it seems to me we have gone too 
far already.” 

“But, listen, you mustn’t lose sight of the 
fact that you have helped — really helped 
— scores of people. Just because you can’t 
synchronize the financial end of it with 
Christ’s philosophy, that doesn’t mean you 
haven’t done a lot of good. I really believe 

(Continued on page 1016) 


The Minister and the Church School 


THE REV. ROGER E. GARLAND 


No one knows better than the minister 
just how much work is expected of him in 
his church activities. It is doubtless true 
that the majority of church members ex- 
pect a great deal more work from the 
pastor than is physically possible for one 
man to do alone. The pastor’s time is so 
taken up with committee meetings, funerals, 
weddings, social functions, pastoral calling, 
and so on, that it sometimes seems that 
little time is left for study, meditation and 
prayer, in preparation for his all-important 
function as “‘prophet.” 

Yet there is somewhere a happy medium 
in this matter. The minister ought to have 
general direction of the affairs of his church, 
as well as entering properly into the practical 
and social life of the community. Sufficient 
time, however, should be held in reserve for 
his work as prophet, preacher and teacher. 
Let us stress the fact that the minister is to 
give only general direction. He should not 
be required to do the detailed work. Par- 
ticularly, should the minister exert a direct- 
ing hand in the important task of teaching. 
Is it not true that teaching as well as preach- 
ing aims at building character? The fact 
of the matter is, that all preaching is es- 
sentially teaching and real teaching in the 
church school is likewise preaching. 


The pastor does have a place in the 
capacity of general director of his church 
school, as well as over all other units of 
organization which are officially recognized 
as a part of his church. The minister must 
be expected to give a sufficient amount of 
time in such capacity so that his influence 
and leadership may be felt in every class 
and in every life. It is the duty and joy of 
every true minister to function chiefly as 
- the spiritual head of his church, and put 
forth every effort to inspire and encourage 
whenever and wherever he possibly can. 


It has been but in the past few years 
that the pastor has come to see in a vital 
way the importance of the teaching ministry 
of the church, and has come to sense his 
place of leadership in it. How very true it 
is that a religiously educated and trained 
laity demands, and has a right to demand, 
a ministry of educational vision and ef- 
ficiency. 

There is a book entitled: ‘“‘The Successful 
Sunday School at Work,” by C. S. Leavell, 


Educational Director at the Central Bap- 
tist Church at Memphis. Chapter III takes 
up “‘How the Pastor May Help.” Here are 
emphasized a few principles which successful 
pastors have found helpful in their efforts 
to bring the Sunday School to a place of 
highest effectiveness. Mr. Leavell states 
that these are merely suggestive. Let us 
look at these principles: 


1. His relationship as pastor. The pastor 
should bear about the same relationship to 
the Sunday School of his church as does the 
president of a modern college to his college. 
Effort is made to bring the ideals of the 
school to a point of embracing a real 
scholastic scope in work and curriculum. 
The pastor must realize that while he is 
in the first place and first importance as the 
spiritual teacher and interpreter of the 
Scriptures and human life, yet there are 
men and women in his church who can very 
likely do the work better than he himself 
could hope to do it alone. His personal at- 
tention and care care given, to be sure, at 
least for the most part only to the general 
affairs of administration and the larger life, 
so to speak, yet every phase and aspect of 
the school’s work commands his loving 
sympathy and earnest support. 


2. His relationship in public attitude. 
The people of the church are apt to think 
and feel largely as does the minister. There- 
fore his expressions, both public and 
private, concerning the place and value 
of the church school will greatly shape the 
thinking, the attitude and valuation given 
it on the part of the people. All that the 
pastor says should be in such terms as 
would tend to dignify the teaching in the 
school. If he knows the standard of teach- 
ing and dealing with the pupils is not of the 
highest and best, let him have a word in 
private, a heart-to-heart talk with the 
teachers. Once in a while a sermon might 
well be delivered on the theme of the real 
place and aims of religious instruction. In 
shaping public opinion regarding his church 
school, the pastor will discover one of the 
largest fields of usefulness that is offered 
him as pastor of a church. 


3. His relationship to the inner life of 
the school. In order that the goal of the 
ideal school may be approximated the 
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EDITORIAL 


Spiritual Junk-Shops?P 
UST once every so often, but with specific urge, and especially when the office is locked 
J in the disarray of producing another issue of The Expositor, I find myself lost in the 

shadowy and moldy depths of some mysteriously intriguing junk-shop, pawing over 
old, dilapidated clocks and electric fans, auto-tools and decrepit antiques of wider variety 
and state of demolition, than time or space permits of indication. Whether business is 
transacted or no, I come away the gainer, for the eager bargaining and dickering of the 
shaggy-faced and heavily-bespectacled proprietor merits cultivation and study and then 
as a worthwhile incidental, I am once more reminded that after all, there are places of more 
profound muss and clutter than a publishing office, even during publication week and it is 
good for me to be reminded occasionally of that fact, as it is well, in an indirect way, for the 
rest of my office force. 

But my visit today, in the most extensive and noble-fronted junk shop I have seen, 
was for specific purpose. We needed several heavy steel blocks or pulleys with which to 
rig up a tackle to be used on our next underground exploration. Being baffled by a 
sizable cliff, especially when one is assured that the “big cave” is just beyond, is not con- 
ducive to labors other than those incident to figuring out how the exploration party may 
be expeditiously and safely dropped over that cliff. 

However, time was limited today. I had no difficulty in finding the very sort of pulleys 
needed. The larger and more enticing part of the purchase lay in the usual dickering. 
I regret now that I took time to egg on the dealer. It was but a matter of cents for which I 
countered or attempted to counter his moves, until behind me I heard an earnest voice. 

“Can it be that you are allowed to do business that way?” it inquired. “I bring in a 
seventy-dollar watch. You loan me five dollars on it and then charge me an additional 
seventy-five cents? Interest, you call it. Brother, have you ever been hungry?” 

Instinctively I turned. The spokesman was carefully and tastily attired. The under 
edge of his fedora was binding in a flood of wavy, gray hair. Deep dark eyes bespoke anxiety. 
The inter-lip line drooped a bit away to each side. Evidently this one, by his every word, 
his every act, his general appearance, had known more gentle days. Yet here he was, dicker- 
ing over a few cents and asking, “Brother, have you ever been hungry?” “You said you 
would let me have five dollars for my watch. It is the last thing standing between me and 
begging, and yet you ask for almost a fifth of it. May God have mercy on us both if you 
ever come to me when you are hungry.” 

With that he was gone. Several persons standing about the drab place, stood looking 
dumbly after him. Too old to get a job when jobs are as scarce as now! Hungry! Quibbling 
with a heartless mercenary, quibbling that he might have bread, as I had quibbled for the 
mere sport of it! 

Those old caving-tackle pulleys got rather heavy before I had them home, but not so 
heavy as the heart I carried. Possibly the time will come when generosity and gentleness 
will be the outstanding characteristics of our dealing with our fellowman. Possibly the time 
will come when he who is in need shall receive according to his need. Possibly the time will 
come when he who is spiritually ahunger and athirst, shall receive from our hands that 
which alone can satisfy. Can there be impressive, sand-stone-fronted, theological junk- 
shops from which the needful are turned, insufficiently provided? Can we be guilty of spirit- 


ual usury? God forbid! 
.@ 


Pull Gently, Sweet Afton 
E were cutting obliquely down across the badly scarred face of a Kentucky hillside. 
Overhead the Turkey Buzzards swung lazily out of sight, no doubt envious of the 
plane whose sweetly-purring engine awakened new echoes up and down the little 


valley on whose side we picked our way. 
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“Just one plane a day?” I ventured to my gangly southern friend, hopeful of drawing 
him into a deliberate and resonant conversation such as never tires me. 


“Naw,” he replied, “thar’s two on em. One comes by in the moanin’, t’oter long aboaut 
milkin’.” 

We tramped on, finally arriving at a little clearing surrounded by a low picket-fence, 
whose hand-hewn pickets had been laboriously driven into the rocky soil and presented 
in their disarray of form and erection, little with which it could be likened, to my knowledge. 
Just inside the fence, between it and the rude slab-hut, new green topped the red clay soil 
and gave promise of a future, if humble, vegetable garden. Each year the little plot had 
given of limited strength, that the half dozen or so children, who occupied the hut, and their 
gnarly-handed parents might have greater than usual variety in their fare. 

Nor had the garden supplied alone the ones whose care had seen to the plowin’ and the 
seedin’ and all that such a garden demands. A straying bovine of sedate if wayward years 
found here a luscious morsel for her rough tongue and though there were miles to be traveled 
through rough and unchartered woods, again and again it was necessary for the settler to 
replace the pickets she had knocked down in her hasty and urged egress. 

As a destructive nuisance she had herself to blame for what befell her. She forced the 
unhappy issue, of which, at least in the gardner’s mind there was never any grave doubt. 
Too much labor had he put into that rocky patch of green, too many mouths clamored 
incessantly for more food, to make the matter of sharing with an aged cow, one worthy of 
long consideration. As a matter of fact he gave it more consideration than we of quicker 
conclusion and more rapid action would have given, for repeatedly he had condescended to 
be personal escort and bodyguard for the cow. Eventually he admitted to himself that such 
a wayward beast merited little the protection of a bodyguard so he simply officiated as 
escort. 

As both days and the cow continued to come and go, he tired of acting as escort and 
simply indicated in divers manners, his desire that the cow leave his garden plot with 
promptitude. How unappreciative a cow may be can only be imagined. Possibly the garden- 
~ owner lacked in imagination. At any rate he finally expended that which he had not lacked 

in forebearance and the valley echoed a moment and then fell into noisy silence as he lowered 
his smoking musket, where he stood in the cabin doorway, and mused unbelievingly upon 
‘the sight before his eyes. 

The local magistrate awarded the cow’s owner a few dollars, which he maintained 
should fully cover her worth as beef, in which present state she reclined. Her many winters 
and lean summers seemed to justify his valuation, especially in view of the repeated pro- 
testations of the defendant. 

“Why, Jedge, yo ’Onah, Ah nevah did lay tuh hahm yon crittah. All Ah set t’ do was jes’ 
to scah huh, ’n Ah done pull thaht triggah, Ah reckon, ’bout as easy-like as any-one coulda 
pulled it.” 

Unfortunately strength of trigger-pull has small control over missile-impact. Unfortu- 
nate for cows and churches alike. Regardless of how gently you pull on the antiquated 
parish flint-lock the results are apt to be messy. 

YQ 


The Foretaste 

SAT enthralled for most of the week. The hundred and twelve in the group, gathered 
I noisily and then quieted as the charming presence, the whited hair, the impelling 

voice of the speaker for the evening was raised in so quiet a manner as to leave me in 
wonder that it was sufficient to reach that group. 

“Gentlemen,” it started, “we come now to one of the most solemn moments of our 
meetings. Here it is that the devout believer in Jesus Christ is happy in the opportunity 
which is his, publicly, before God and each other, to re-afirm and renew his Christian vow 
and obligation. Here it is that those, who, for any reason whatsoever, cannot or will not 
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profess Christianity, must hesitate and then turn back, for “we preach Christ crucified, 
unto the Jews a stumbling-block and unto the Greeks foolishness.” 

“You are an average group of average men. No better, no worse. You are a group of 
average Christians, no better, no worse. You have professed your belief in Christ as your 
Savior. To Him you look for guidance. His word to you should be your law as well as your 
life. Before we proceed, I wish to recall for you the fact that it was He, this same Jesus, 
who said, for you, ‘Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain.” 

“Gentlemen, I want you to form in lines. Let there be eight lines with fourteen men in 
each line.”’ The lines were formed in impressive silence. We stood, before this white-haired 
patriarch. Every head instinctively was bowed as though each man there anticipated the 
solemn moment approaching, though not one knew what it would be. 


“Gentlemen,” the same steady tone took up its work. “Gentlemen, you will now be given 
the opportunity to attest before the throne of your own consciences and of Him whose 
name you bear, as to the seriousness with which you make your profession, as to the char- 
acter of your Christian manhood, as to the trueness or hypocrisy of your relation with Him. 
It is not that I, nor anyone here present cares to know, what ever your answer may be. This 
is between yourself and your God. 

“Three questions I shall ask.” The first two were replied to in unison. Then to the first 
man in the front row went the saint-like figure. “My brother,” he asked, placing his hand 
on the chap’s shoulder, “‘do you make it a practice to use the name of the deity in vain?” 


Hearts skipped their usual steadiness of beat. Heads drooped further. Eyes closed. 
What was the justice of this humility which was being forced on us? 

We did not hear the low-murmured and contrite reply of the first man. 

“Then take a seat over there,” the leader said. Head still down, face flushed a bit, the 
first man found his seat. 


One hundred and twelve times that same question was softly intoned. As it came nearer 
and nearer we could hear the question and the solemn acknowledgement of guilt, as another 
turned from his place to find a seat with the crowd. One hundred and twelve times the 
question was asked. One hundred and four times it was a low-voiced reply as a shamed face 
turned toward the crowded half of the hall. No head was up. No eye was raised. This was a 
sober, serious business. This business of being publicly humiliated, yes humiliated by the 
mere verbal acknowledgement of a general practice, a thoughtless habit. 


As I took my seat with seven others, my head was down too. A Christian home, Chris- 
tian parents, other proper environment into which a considerate Fate dropped me without 
consulting my wishes, rather than greater strength of manhood or of Christian grace, 
placed me with those seven. Yet my head was down, for to me, over a period of years there 
had come the opportunity for me to influence and direct and on that other side sat a business 
man whose ways had crossed and interwoven with mine, many years back and I wonder 
about others with whom I had had my chance, for His sake! I still meditate on it as you 
who are given the big responsibility must meditate when it is thus brought to your attention 
that practically ninety-three percent of the men you think of as your successful and upright 
fellows, by habit, misuse the name we preach and teach and they profess! QQ 


Voices Through the Mail 


Dear Mr. Ramsey: 


I have just read your editorial “Theological—!” in 
the May issue of The Expositor. I cannot resist the 
temptation to congratulate you on the tone of it. You 
have hit the nail on the head squarely. “What is wrong 
with the Church?” and “What is wrong with the 
Church Member?” have certainly been overdone, but 
“What is wrong with Me?” that is “the minister,” has 
been sadly neglected not only to the detriment of the 


minister himself, but also to the church and to the 


Kingdom of God. 


I am just a young minister in “The United Church 
of Canada.” I was ordained three years ago. If there is 
one thing that has impressed me more than any other 
as I have attended ministerial meetings of various 
kinds, it is just that the question, ““What is wrong with 
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The Town and Country Church 


THE REV. HENRY W. McLAUGHLIN, D.D. 


Director of Country Church Department 
Presbyterian Church in U.S. 


YOUTH 


One reason the country churches should give 
special consideration to the young people is be- 
cause they have so many of them. There are four 
million more children under ten years of age in the 
twenty-eight millions of farm people than in the 
same number of people in the average urban areas. 
The large families are found in the country. 


Then youth is much more easily reached by 
churches in the country than in the city. There are 
not so many counter attractions. It is here the 
children will stay to church and often sit in the 
pews with their parents. There is much about the 
farm family that integrates the work in the church. 


The country church which gives a large place in 
its program to young people will never die but 
grow and expand in its influence. Every town and 
country pastor should study thoroughly the many 
helps which may be secured from his denomina- 
tional headquarters on Young People’s Work and 
Program of Service. A selected committee on 
Young Peoples’ Work should be appointed and 
kept at work in each congregation furnishing wise 
guidance but never doing for the young people 
what they can do themselves. 


Nothing Too Good 


One country church which has grown until it 
now has over seven hundred members has had for 
a slogan, ‘‘There is nothing too good for, our 
young people.” This church at great sacrifice, has 

‘erected a modern up-to-date religious education 
building in which its church school is well graded 
and organized into classes and departments. It has 
also erected a capacious community building with 
facilities for games, pageantry, etc. 


The pastor of this church, Rev. J. M. Walker, 
' wrote a chapter entitled, ““A Country Church 
Solves the Recreational Problem.” This was 
published in The Country Church and Public 
Affairs — Macmillan Company. Mr. Walker closes 
his chapter as follows: 


“Of the hundreds of young people who have 
grown up in this community in recent years 
there has not been one who has not given his 
heart to the Master, and became an active 
church member. Many of them have gone 
into the ministry, several to the foreign field, 
and a host of them are taking their place in 
the church as officers, teachers and leaders 
in every worthy movement. The church 
that loves her young people and provides for 
their every need will be loved by them, and 


they will find joy in giving their lives in 
service to the kingdom.” 


Pageantry 


While I was pastor of a country church, we had 
a custom of appointing a committee on pageantry. 
This was done in June just as the young people 
returned from college. The old church out in the 
country seemed a rather tame place after the 
winter in the city churches. We gave the college 
and high school crowd a definite task which cor- 
related the young people to the church program. 
By late July or early August they were ready with 
their pageant which was given usually on the 
church lawn, the whole countryside in attendance. 
Year after year the young people of our congrega- 
tion repeated their pageant which they had given 
in the local church at the Massanetta Springs 
Bible Conferences located near Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. They did this pageantry exceedingly well 
and it was fine training for various forms of 
leadership. 


The Evening Service 


The evening service is a problem not only in the 
average city church but in some country churches. 
The young people of our congregation were made 
responsible for the second service. It is wonderful 
how spiritual and helpful these services may be- 
come if conducted under a wise and sympathetic 
leadership. 


It is not that our country young people need so 
much done for them as it is that they need the 
challenge to take their place in the church pro- 
gram and to enter upon the adventures of Christian 
leadership. When we give the young people of our 
country churches plenty to do that is of a positive 
Christian character we will be able to eliminate 
many of the “‘don’ts”’ in our admonitions to them. 


Going Away Party 


July is not too early to appoint a committee to 
prepare a program for a social to be given in honor 
of the young people who will be leaving the com- 
munity in the fall. Some of them may be going 
away to engage in business, some will be teaching 
and others will be leaving for college or university. 


It has been my privilege to attend some parties 
in country churches where a simple banquet was 
given with a program of music, recitations and 
toasts. Absence makes the heart grow fonder 
towards the country church which loves its young 
people and lets them know about it. 


Expositions 


PROFESSOR A. T. ROBERTSON, D.D. 


Answers to Questions 


I find pleasure and instruction in your “Answers to Ques- 
tions. To me too it seems rather far-fetched to read “Enoch” 
into 1 Pet. 3:19. Of course if there is sufficient proof for it, it 
helps to clear up a much disputed point in the passage. 


I too have a question on which I crave your explanation. We 
have speakers and writers who claim a good understanding of 
the book of Revelation and yet I find that in pressing their claim 
that one-half of them diametrically disagree with the other half in 
certain passages. A point in question is Rev. 6:2. I grant that 
different views may be had on minor passages, which may not 
affect the general application of the great truths of the Apocalypse, 
but when one’s comments are the very opposite of another one’s it 
creates confusion and unbelief. Better perhaps let the book of 
mysteries alone until the time when these mysteries are made 
clear in realities. Imagine the effect on an audience when two 
speakers with great eloquence press their views one declaring the 
rider on the white horse is the conquering Crhist, and declaring 
he himself expects to ride such a horse too some day; while the 
other, with equal force, declares the rider to be the Anti-Christ. 
Certainly the passage cannot apply to both opposing(?) ideas. 
What is your explanation of this passage? 


Sincerely, 
Allen M. Fretz, 


Perkasie, Pa. 


Brother Fretz is partly correct in saying that 
it is good to “‘let the book of mysteries alone until 
the time when these mysteries are made clear in 
realities,” that is not to be dogmatic about the 
symbols. The Apocalypse is a book full of symbols 
which are probably clear to the first readers, but 
many of them are obscure to us now. There is no 
way to keep people from having their own con- 
tradictory views about the meaning of the various 
details like the rider of the white horse in Rev. 
6:2. Old Dr. South, of England, once said that 
the Apocalypse either found one crazy or left 
him so. That, of course, is mildly extremé. On the 
other hand, the late Adolph Harnack, the famous 
scholar of Berlin, held that Revelation was the 
plainest book in the N.T. So it is, provided we 
use Harnack’s key for the symbols, a patent key 
that always works one way. My own feeling about 
the Apocalypse is to use it as a great exhortation 
for courage and patient confidence in the final 
triumph of Christ over all his enemies. This was 
its purpose during the Domitianic persecutions 
and it serves that high purpose today. We do not 
have to work out schemes of history or of prophecy, 
but to see the fascinating picture of the Risen 
Christ in heaven guiding and leading the conflict 
with the forces of Satan on earth with sure victory 
in the end. 


Dear Sir: 


The discussion has arisen in our Bible Class as to whether 
Wednesday or Friday was the day of the crucifixion. Your kind- 
ness in giving your interpretation of the Scriptures regarding this 
event will be greatly appreciated. 

N. Y. Custis, 


Tacoma, Washington. 


There is no real doubt on this subject as I have 
tried to show in my ‘‘Harmony of the Gospels for 
the Students of the Life of Christ,” if one will 
let the Gospels mean what they say without any 
preconceived theories. For instance, we read in 
Mark 15:42, “and when even was now come, 
because it was the Preparation, that is, the day 
before the sabbath, then came Joseph, etc.” See 


also Matthew 27:62. This word Paraskene (Prep- 
aration) is today in modern Greek the name for 
Friday. The Jews used it, as Mark here says, for 
the day before the Jewish sabbath (Saturday), 
John also (19:31) says, ““The Jews, therefore, be- 
cause it was the Preparation, that the bodies 
should not remain on the cross upon the sabbath.” 
Luke (23:54) puts it thus, ‘“‘And it was the day of 
the Preparation, and the sabbath drew on.” The 
sabbath began at sunset. So the burial was before 
sunset on Friday. Then Luke (28:56) adds of the 
conduct of the women after beholding the tomb 
“and how his body was laid’’ that “‘on the sabbath 
they rested according to the commandment.” 
But then Luke proceeds (24:1) to say, “But on 
the first day of the week, at early dawn, they 
came unto the tomb, bringing the spices which they 
had prepared.’ This ‘‘first day of the week” is our 
Sunday. There is no way to get around this plain 
language of the Bible except by verbal hair- 
splitting. John (19:31) does call the sabbath a 
“high day,’ but so was any sabbath during the 
passover. So far as I can learn the effort to locate 
the death of Jesus on Wednesday is due to the 
wish to interpret ‘‘after three days’’ literally and 
in opposition to “‘on the third day’’ for the day of 
Resurrection of Jesus. In simple truth if “after 
three days” has to mean after seventy-two hours, 
that would be on the fourth day, not on the third 
day, a flat and hopeless contradiction. The use of 
“after three days’’ is simply a more or less free 
vernacular idiom such as we use today and is 
easily understood in harmony with ‘“‘on the third 
day.” Besides, Luke clearly states that Jesus was 
buried on the afternoon of the Preparation (Fri- 
day) before the sabbath dawned (sunset), that 
the women rested on the sabbath (our Saturday) 
and that Jesus had risen from the tomb early on 
the first day of the week (our Sunday). He leaves 
no room for any more time. It is a closed circle. 
In John 19:14 “‘the preparation of the Passover”’ 
simply means the preparation (paraskene) day 
during the passover, that is the day before the 
sabbath as in the synoptics. There is considerable 
effort with some scholars to prove that Jesus ate 
the last passover meal twenty-four hours before 
the regular passover meal and was himself cruci- 
fied at the time of the passover meal. This ancient 
controversy arose out of sentimental reasons for 
thinking that Jesus as the real Paschal Lamb was 
crucified at the regular time of slaying the lambs. 
It has persisted through misunderstanding five 
passages in John (18:1f; 18:27; 18:28; 19:14; 
19:31) in a sense in opposition to the plain predic- 
tions in Matthew 26:2 (Mark 14:1, Luke 22:1) 
that after two days the Son of Man is delivered 
up to be crucified. I have shown in my Harmony 
that the five Johannine passages, rightly inter- 
preted, agree with the Synoptic Gospels. David 
pes does the same thing in The Days of His 
Flesh. 


July, 1981 


Dear Dr. Robertson: 
In Revelation 11:3 we read, ‘“‘and I will give unto my two 


witnesses and they shall prophecy a thousand two-hundred and 
three score days, clothed in sackcloth.”” Who are or what are the 


two witnesses here referred to? 
Most cordially yours, 
H. C. Hester, 
Wagener, South Carolina. 
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I would gladly tell if I knew. But I do not and 
my speculation is worth no more than that of any- 
one else who does not know. There are plenty of 
guesses, but no proof of any of them. 


Gold- Mining in the Scriptures 
THE REV. R. C. HALLOCK, D.D. 


A STUDY OF THE AMAZING EXEGETIC 
OF JESUS CHRIST 


The most original and most commanding in- 
terpreter of the Hebrew Scriptures was not the 
famous Hillel, nor his more famous grandson, 
Gamaliel of Jerusalem; but a young, unschooled 
Teacher from provincial Galilee. This man fol- 
lowed none of the scholastic methods of the 
Rabbins; but he knew the very heart and soul 
of the Sacred Writings, as they did not. On fitting 
occasions he would range through the entire body 
of Scriptural doctrines, revealing to thrilled 
listeners the significance and symmetry of the 
whole (Lk. 24:27,44). At other times he would 
confound all the subtle Doctors of the Law by 
revealing behind trifling details which they 
magnified, majestic principles which they had 
missed utterly (Matt. 22:41-46). Whence did that 
young Teacher derive his matchless knowledge 
of Holy Writ, which electrified the common 
people, bewildered the Pharisees, and still today 
marks him as the Master Exegete of all the cen- 
-turies? 

As Exegesis of Scripture for the discovery of 
great sermon themes is our particular task, a study 
of the Divine Galilean’s methods and results 
‘should prove supremely illuminating to our 
minds. 


1. Origin and Growth of Christ’s Marvellous 
Exegetic. Luke 2:46-47. 


“The thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts;’”’ and a study of the Exegesis of Jesus 
must hark back to his early boyhood. And when 
we catch first glimpses of his exegetical thinking, 
in his twelfth year, it is clear that already he has 

-long been pondering deeply upon God’s Word. 
For recall the incident. His distracted parents had 
returned to Jerusalem seeking him; kai egeneto 
meta hehmeras treis heuron auton en to hieroh 
kathezomenon en mesoh tohn didaskalohn kat 
akouonta autohn kai eperohtohnta autous, And it 
came to pass (that) after three days they found 
him in the temple, sitting amongst the Teachers, 
both hearing them and asking them questions. 
Eksistanto de pantes hoi akouontes autou, And 
truly amazed were all those hearing him, ep? teh 
sunesei kai tais apokrisesin autou, at the insight 
(which he indicated) and at the responses (which 
he returned). Now, how had the boy Jesus acquired 
such supernormal insight into the deepest mean- 
jngs of Holy Writ? It is evident both that he was 


familiar with the Scriptures, and that he had long 
pondered over them; but this is not adequate 
explanation. Jesus himself revealed the secret 
twenty years later. He said in effect (John 7:15), 
I didn’t think this doctrine out for myself: God 
gave it directly to me! In all these years since 
childhood the Blessed Son had mused deeply on 
God’s written Word; his pure spirit had entered 
more and more deeply into the latent riches of 
those sacred Writings; and the Father Himself 
had so spoken directly to his human soul that he 
knew himself to be the Bearer of God’s perfect 
Truth to mankind. Here is the Divine origin, and 
from this the sublime development, of the Scrip- 
tural Exegesis of Jesus Christ. 


2. Some Remarkable Specimens of Christ’s 
Exegetical Method. 

(1) Kai epehrohtehsen heis eks autohn nomikos 
peirazohn auton, Then there cross-questioned him 
one of these (Pharisees), an expounder of the Law, 
Didaskale, poia entoleh megaleh en toh nomoh, 
“Teacher, which is the great (i.e. greatest) Com- 
mandment in the Law?” (Referring to the Ten 
Commandments. cf. Matt. 19:17-19.) Ho de 
epheh autoh, Agapehseis Kurion ton Theon sou 
en holeh kardia sou kai en holeh teh psucheh sou 
kai en holeh teh dianoia sou, Then he said to him, 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole 
heart, and with thy whole soul, and with thy 
whole mind. Hauteh estin heh megaleh kai prohteh 
entoleh, This is the greatest and the first Com- 
mandment. Deutera homoia hauteh, Agapehseis 
ton plehsion sou hohs seauton, A second and parallel 
one is this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor even as 
thyself. 

The Pharisean juris-consult had sought to 
tangle him in that ancient vexed question, as to 
which one of the Ten Commandments had pri- 
macy: Jesus amazes the listeners all, by specifying 
no one of the Ten but two not written at all on 
those holy tables of stone. First and foremost he 
names that magnificent Summary of all the Com- 
mandments, with which Moses had gathered up 
the Ten just given (Deut. 5:1-21); then, beside 
that one in station of equal honor, he places a 
little-known dictum (Lev. 19:18) from the Mosaic 
records. Hn tautais tais dusin entolais holos ho 
nomos krematai kai hoi prophehtai, On these two 
Commandments the whole Law hangs, and the 
Prophets too! Only a man with the insight of 
supernal spiritual genius could have given such 
an exegesis! 
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(2) Peri de tohn nekrohn hoti egeirontai, Now as 
to the dead, that they do wake to life, owk ane- 
gnohte en teh bibloh Mohuseohs epi tou batou, have 
you not read in the book of Moses, in the place 
concerning the Bush, pohs eipen autoh ho Theos 
legohn, Egoh ho Theos Abraam kat Theos Isaak 
kai Theos Iakohb, how God spake to him saying, 
I (am) the God of Abraham, and the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob? He is not God of 
dead men, but of live men. (Ouk estin Theos 
nekrohn alla zohntohn.) No wonder Matthew 
added to this account by Mark, Kai akousantes 
hoi ochloi ekseplehssonto epi teh didacheh autou, 
And when the multitudes heard it, they were 
astonished at his teaching. For astonishing indeed 
is this piece of argumentative exegesis in its com- 
bination of subtlety and absolute conclusiveness. 
And this impression of finality is intensified, as 
Christ’s argumentation is clinched, by that ar- 
resting observation of his recorded by Luke 
alone: Pantes gar autoh zohsin, For all to Him do 
live. Which means, that to the omniscient purview 
of God all the sons of men, in earth’s countless 
generations, are alive. Though to human thought 
this world’s vast, universal Cemetery is crowded 
with the dead, God sees no dead men anywhere, 
but only living ones: pantes gar autoh zohsin! 
Magnificent, indeed, the comprehension and con- 
tent of this instance of Christ’s marvellous Ex- 
egetic! 

(8) And now Jesus questions the Pharisees: 
What about the Christ; whose son do you think 
him? They naturally answer: The son of David. 
(Yes; but why don’t they see deeper, and answer: 
The Son of GOD?) At once Jesus flings at them 
his crushing interrogation: How then doth David 
in the Spirit call him LORD, saying, Hipen 
Kurios toh Kurioh mou, Kathou ek deksiohn mou 
heohs an thoh tous echthrous sou hupokatoh tohn 
podohn sou, The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit 
thou on my right hand until I have put thy foes 
beneath thy feet? If then David calleth him LORD, 
how can he be his son? No wonder that the 
Pharisees were obfuscated; for every Jew held 
that by no possibility could any descendant be 
ranked above any ancestor. Christ’s Exegetic was 
too swift and subtle for their congealed minds. 


(4) The grandest specimen of Scripture exegesis 
ever known is recounted in Luke 24:26, 27, 44. 
Jesus exclaimed to the Two on the way to Emmaus, 
Ouchi taute edet pathein Ton Christon kai eiselthein 
eis tehn doksan autou? Kai arksamenos apo Mo- 
huseohs kai apo pantohn tohn prohphehtohn dier- 
mehneusen autois en pasais tais Graphais ta peri 
heautou, ‘“‘Was not the Christ bound to undergo 
this suffering before entering upon his Glory? 
Then beginning with Moses and all the Prophets, 
he explained to them all through the Scriptures 
the passages that referred to himself.” (20th 
Cent. N.T.) Houtot hoi logoi mou hous elalehsa 
pros humas eti ohn sun humin, hoti dei plehroh- 
thehnai panta gegrammena en toh nomoh Mohu- 

' seohs kat tois prophehtais kai Psalmois peri emou, 
These are my words which I spoke unto you while 
I was still with you — that everything must be 
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fulfilled that is written in the Law of Moses and 
in the Prophets and the Psalms concerning me... . 
Houtohs gegraptai pathein Ton Christon kai 
anastehnai ek nekrohn teh triteh hehmera, kai 
kehruchthehnai epi toh onomati autou ‘metanoian 
eis aphesin hamartiohn eis panta ta ethneh — 
arksamenoi apo Ierousalehm, ‘‘Thus it is written 
that the Christ would suffer and on the third 
day rise again from among the dead; and that 
proclamation would be made in his name, of 
repentance and forgiveness of sins to all nations, 
beginning in Jerusalem”? (Weymouth, 3d ed.) Did 
not their hearts burn within them, as Cleopas and 
his companion, and as the Eleven in the upper 
chamber at Jerusalem, all listened breathlessly 
while their Risen Lord swept through the whole 
ancient Bible, and showed Messianic Prophecy 
shining on its pages everywhere? There was per- 
fect Exegesis! 


3. Some Outstanding Characteristics of Christ’s 
Bible Interpretation. 


(1) He recognized in Scripture God’s authorita- 
tive Program for his own Life. For twenty years 
Jesus had been pondering deeply the significance 
of Scripture as to the life work appointed to him. 
His Messianic Consciousness at length clearly 
declared itself; in Holy Writ he saw delineated 
with definiteness God’s majestic Project, whose 
meaning was his own Commission. From that 
hour he was consecrate to God’s Plan. 


Herein lies a noble Sermon Theme: “Every 
Man’s Life a Plan of God.” For just as Jesus, 
musing deeply in the Old Testament, found there 
revealed the Father’s Plan for him, so every 
Christian may seek and find in the ‘“‘“New Testa- 
ment of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ’ 
God’s gracious Plan for his own life, and like 
Jesus, dedicate himself thereto. (Text: Jno. 
4:34, or 6:88.) 


(2) The second outstanding Characteristic of 
Christ’s exegesis is one, big with import to the 
preacher himself. Jesus always saw in the Scrip- 
tures the greater, grander truths which hid them- 
selves behind those obvious ones, which other 
thinkers saw. And this is always the mark of a 
great preacher! Smaller men seek originality by 
unearthing bizarre and unusual texts and topics: 
men of massive mind and soul plough deep into 
those primal Truths and Duties on which God 
built the Bible, and made the common Heritage 
of the Christian Church. Yes, but mark you! 
they drive their share to unexampled depths, 
where generations may have but scratched the 
surface of the soil. And Jesus, the Greatest 
Preacher, taught the secret of such preaching: 
utterly Original, he was yet sublimely universal! 


Under this ‘Characteristic’? we subsume such 
grand Sermon Themes as Matthew 22:45 — 
Jesus Christ: Both Son of David and SON OF 
GOD! And that other magnificent subject in 
Luke 24:44— The Eternal Epic of the World’s 
Salvation! And the third is full worthy to be writ- 
ten here —Our GOD, the GOD OF LIVING 
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SOULS! Luke 20:38. For ALL SOULS are living, 
in His sight. 

(3) And we name a third distinguishing Charac- 
teristic of the exegesis of Jesus: It was GOD IN- 
SPIRED!+ No. scholastic formalism, no lifeless 
pharisaic precisionism, cramped and cumbered 
his great, original Soul. His deep musing brought 
him into the heart of God’s Truth, even as he 
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himself lived always close to the Heart of GOD! 
And what a marvelous Sermon Theme there is 
here! The Truth of God’s Word is revealed to 
each musing, loving, obeying heart: for if any 
man willeth to do his will, he shall know of the 
teaching. John. 7:17. Blessed be the soul, in pulpit 
or in the pew, who has learned by experience the 
preciousness of that Truth Divine! 


Old Testament Contacts 
THE REY. PROF. PAUL HOERLEIN ROTH, D.D. 


Now and then men write me, sometimes about 
books, sometimes concerning the interpretation 
of a text, sometimes solely to offer a friendly com- 
ment or a personal greeting, for the work of the 
ministry has a wonderful way of drawing men to- 
gether even when they live far apart and have 
never seen one another. I greatly prize these 
meetings with my colleagues in the Gospel minis- 
try here and there, they are a very pleasant part 
of the communion of saints. The Expositor’s fold 
is a large and varied one, kindred spirits and 
congeniel fellowship can always be found. 


Some of these contacts are brief and casual. 
The needed word or hand is given, and the pilgrims 
pass on, for it is a busy world. Then, again, the 
meeting ripens to acquaintance, and even to en- 
during friendship. It may seem a curious kind of 
attachment that is mediated through the Hebrew 
language. To the average student of theology and 
minister that tongue connotes the last word in 
inhuman dryness. They are not inclined to sing 
the beauties of Semitic tongues beneath the 
bough. No doubt it is a very small part of The 
Expositor family that stirs to the sound of the 
' Hebrew vocables. Yet there are some, and your 
orator prays the prayer concerning Abou Ben 
Adhem for them. 

For the Hebrew language is full of the juices of 
life. Once you get through the shell of it, you will 
move more freely in it than in the Greek, and 
there are surprises there. It is direct, it is concrete, 
it is different, it has charm that holds one. It can 
do some things that other languages cannot, espe- 
cially in poetry. I remember how it took hold of 
that dynamo of a man, William Rainey Harper, 
and how he was able to fill scores of men with 
enthusiasm for the speech of “God’s ancient 
people.” 

Through these monthly comments of mine I 
have met another father in the Church. I do not 
give his name, for I have not asked his permis- 
sion to do so, and he has written me personally as 
to a friend. No doubt his eye will light on this, but 
I venture to assume he will not mind my sharing 
some of the kindly, mellow wisdom and keen zest 
for polyglot study of the Word that have drawn 
us together. 

Here is a man in his late seventies, just released 
from the pastorate, father of nine children who 
are useful and distinguished in the Church and 


other vocations, who knows Hebrew and Greek, 
Polish and Urdu, Latin and German, but I will 
not name any more of his languages, and who finds 
his delight in reading and comparing the various 
versions of the Scriptures in these tongues. And 
this is not all, he has such a love of nature as no 
Church father ever had, if we may except a Greek 
or two. He has just written me a note about the 
late blooming gentian that he used to admire in 
Minnesota when he wandered through the prairies 
in Civil War years, his Asa Gray’s Manual of 
Botany in his hand, a letter full of beautiful 
poetic feeling. 


He wrote me first about the word ‘“ahabhti,”’ 
Psa. 116:1, which he construes as an absolute, and 
in which I did not agree with him. Now he writes, 
“While calling, last week, upon a friend, as he 
started away from his home, he uttered this part- 
ing wish, ‘May you live to be a hundred years old, 
and be then as full of boyish enthusiasm as you 
are now.’ When I got home I felt that I must write 
him a letter about that beautiful word ‘enthusi- 
asm,’ ‘filled with God,’ explained in Eph. III:13-19. 
It brings us back to that absolute word ‘ahabti,’ 
translated as Luther does ‘I am so happy,’— be- 
cause of what I have learned of the reconciliation 
of God and because also of my share in the redemp- 
tion of men. Goethe the philosopher may say 
‘Meine Seele lechzt nach entschlupfte Habsale,’ 
but the humblest Christian can say ‘Sat habeo,’ 
‘I am so happy.’ I would exalt the word enthusi- 
asm, filled with God.” To which I can only say, 
Blessed is the man who delights in the law of the 
Lord, he shall be like a tree that is planted by 
rivers of water, his leaf shall not wither. 


Here is a very interesting excerpt from philoso- 
pher Will Durant written for the American Maga- 
zine: 


No matter who wrote the Psalms, or when; there 
they are, the profoundest lyrics in literature, so vivid 
with ecstasy that even those who doubt all dogmas feel 
in the blood a strange response to their music still. 

It is true that they complain too much; that they 
echo or anticipate Job’s wonder why the just should 
suffer so while the ruthless prosper; that they conceive 
the Deity in a narrow and nationalistic sense; that 
they beg too pugnaciously for the punishment of 
enemies; that they coax Jehovah with fulsome praise, 
reproach him for the negligence, and in general picture 
the God of the Jews and the Pilgrims as a commander * 
in chief mighty and terrible in war. 

And yet, amid these songs of battle, what tender 
lyries of humility and sorrow! “‘As for man, his days 
are as grass; as a flower of the field, so he flourisheth. 
For the wind passeth over it, and it is gone; and the 
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place thereof shall know it no more.” Never was a 
religious feeling so powerfully or so beautifully ex- 
pressed; with language that remains, in English, a 
model of simplicity, clarity and strength, and in 
Hebrew rings out in full organ tones of majesty; with 
phrases that are part of the currency of our speech 
(“Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings,” “the 
apple of my eye,” “put not your trust in princes’); 
with passion and imagery as rich as even the orient 
can give (the rising sun) ‘‘is as a bridegroom coming 
out of his chamber, and rejoiceth as a strong man to 
Tun a race.” 

These are the finest songs ever written, and im- 
measurably the most influential; for 2,000 years 
men have been moved by them as never even by 
songs of love. No wonder they were a solace to the 
Jews in suffering and to the pioneers who made 
America. 


I would break a cudgel or two with Dr. Will 
Durant on some of his reflections on the Psalms, 
which are very vulnerable, but readers are abun- 
dantly able to do that for themselves. His words 
are an eloquent tribute, nevertheless, from one 
who is not a Christian, to the perennial appeal 
and power of the greatest of all songs, and are 
well worth reading. 


There has come also to my desk a little book 
called ‘““A Poet’s Answer to Life’s Mystery,” with 
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sub-title, ““A New Study of the Twenty-Third 
Psalm,” by the Rev. W. Fermer, published by 
Arthur H. Stockwell, London. It is, as we have 
said, a little book, consisting of 45 text pages, but 
dealing with deep matters. The first part, pp. 3-5, 
states the questions, the future life and its nature, 
the nature of the present life, and ‘“‘Am I alone, 
left by myself in the world to take my chance, 
uncared for on a vast sea of being?’”” The second 
part, pp. 6-10, gives the various answers of the 
atheist, materialist, agnostic, worldling and ra- 
tionalist. Part III, pp. 11-48, deal with the Scrip- 
ture answer which is deduced wholly from the 
23rd Psalm. 


Of course, the whole New Testament is uncon- 
scious background for an undertaking of this 
sort. The book is devotional and reverent, simply 
written, and would no doubt be of considerable 
help to many who lack time, preparation or even 
inclination for larger works. The treatment ad- 
dresses itself to the practical end of dealing with 
the doubts of the perplexed. Conviction. and 
earnestness inform it. 


Sermons 


Can America Be Proud? 
(Independence Day Sermon) 

Morning, July 5, Fifth Sunday after Trinity. 
The Rey. Paul R. Kirts, Upper Darby, Pa. 


“Righteousness exalteth a nation.” Proy. 34:4a. 


Measured by the standard of this text, where 
does America stand? Is there anything in this 
country of our birth or adoption of which we may 
be proud when viewed in the light of the awful 
purity of the Eternal? 


First let us take a look at the past. As we cele- 
brate again the birthday of this great republic 
in the New World which was “conceived in 
liberty,’”’ we do well to recall the Pilgrim Fathers 
who came across the broad expanse of the Atlantic 
to make their home on the stern, rockbound New 
England shore. In a vessel of one hundred and 
eighty tons these brave-hearted people sailed from 
Southampton, England, August 5, 1620. They 
were forced to put back to port and set sail from 
Plymouth on September 6-17, 1620. One hundred 
and two souls were aboard this small craft during a 
voyage of sixty-three days, landing at Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, at Plymouth Rock. 


Of great significance is the covenant which was 
agreed upon by the first settlers in Massachusetts, 
signed and subscribed on board the Mayflower, 
November 10-21, 1620, two days before the ship 
came to anchor. This famous document, known as 
“The Mayflower Compact,’’ commences in this 
solemn way: “In the name of God, Amen!” They 


avowed in the covenant that they had undertaken 
the voyage for the glory of God and the advance- 
ment of the Christian faith. 


We can be proud of these pioneers who in faith 
founded the United States of America., 


As citizens of this land we can take just pride 
in the great men whom God has raised up to lead 
the nation. In his Farewell Address to the people 
of the United States, Washington said: “Of all 
the dispositions and habits, which lead to political 
prosperity, Religion and Morality are indispens- 
able supports .. . And let us with caution in- 
dulge the supposition, that morality can be main- 
tained without religion.”” We can be proud of a 
President who gave utterance to such sentiments 
as these. 


Those who have the best interests of the nation 
at heart get a real thrill when they read the 
Second Inaugural Address of Lincoln, especially 
the following: ‘“‘With malice toward none, with 
charity for all, with firmness in the right as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish 
the work we are in, to bind up the nation’s wounds, 
to care for him who shall have borne the battle 
and for his widow and his orphan, to do all which 
may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace 
among ourselves and with all nations.” 

America: may well be proud of another great 
leader with whom we are less familiar than we are 
with Lincoln and Washington, but with whose 
biography we ought to acquaint ourselves, espe- 
cially this year, inasmuch as in November will 
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occur the centennial of his birth. In a log cabin in 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio, a boy was born on 
November 19, 1831, who was destined to rise to 
the highest position in the gift of the American 
people and while in office to die at the hands of an 
assassin. 


No purer personality ever graced the White 
House than James A. Garfield. In a Christian home 
he gained his first impressions which left their 
lasting imprint. Before he was four his mother 
had told him Bible stories of the Ark, Cain and 
Abel, Joseph, Ishmael, Isaac, Jacob, Absalom, 
Daniel, and the Bethlehem Babe. James was but 
eighteen months old when his father died; so it 
was his mother who held up before him Christian 
ideals in the home. 


When James was old enough, his sister carried 
him a mile and a half to school, which, like all 
rural schools at the time, was short and poor. But 
he learned to read books and to revel in them. 


There were no church buildings in the vicinity. 
However, the Disciples held services in school- 
houses and dwellings. Mrs. Garfield was a member 
and so entertained the pioneer preachers in her 
home. When James was about ten years of age, 
his uncle, Amos Boynton, organized a congregation 
in the schoolhouse, and took charge of it himself, 
when no minister was present. 


“How can I get an education?” the ambitious 
farmer lad kept asking himself when his brother, 
Thomas, being of age, left home. During these 
toilsome days of sowing and reaping, he con- 
tinued to read books, making them his most in- 
timate companions. 

For a while he worked as a canal boy driving 
mules between Lake Erie and the Ohio River. 
It is said that the captain of the boat advised him 
to go to school and qualify for teaching. An 
attack of ague forced him to go home. There his 
mother revealed to him her hope that he might 
become a preacher, at least a teacher. She wished 
him to consecrate his powers to God. 

At Geauga Seminary, a Free-will Baptist in- 
stitution located at Chester, he found it possible 
to obtain that education for which he had been 
longing. There he spent three years, including 
school-teaching in winter. During his last term 
he met a young man who was a graduate of a New 
England college. Garfield had never thought of ex- 
tending his education so far as a college course. He 
felt that he was too poor. 

“You can do it,” said the graduate. ‘Several 
students did it when I was in college. I did it, in 
part, myself.” 

The graduate explained that there was a fund 
for poor but deserving students, and that there 
were odd jobs. 

During his last year at Geauga Seminary, 
Garfield united with the Disciples Church in 
Orange. At once he became an active, working 
Christian. It was taken for granted that he would 
be a preacher, but he was undecided between the 
ministry, teaching, and the law. 

Hearing of the Electic Institute, a new institu- 
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tion established in Hiram, Portage County, Ohio, 
he entered and found employment as janitor, but 
soon became assistant teacher of the English 
department and ancient languages. While at the 
Institute he took active part in religious meetings 
in the village. During his last year he was invited 
by the preacher several times to occupy the pulpit 
on Sunday and preach, which he did. As a public 
speaker his popularity grew. 


When he left the Institute for Williams College, 
it was well understood that he would return as a 
member of the faculty at the close of his course. 
Graduating in 1856 with honors, he returned to 
Hiram as teacher of ancient languages and litera- 
ture. Two years later he was made principal of 
Hiram. Meanwhile he lectured and studied law 
in odd moments, at length being admitted to the 
bar. He said that he studied law in order to round 
out his knowledge. 


As a Christian man his influence was great and 
ennobling. He often preached in the Disciples’ 
Church at Hiram. He was also in demand as a 
speaker on political questions, but his heart was 
at Hiram. He had no intentions of leaving his work 
there to go into the arena of public affairs. But he 
was elected to the State Senate and took his seat 
in January, 1860. There he stood against slavery. 
He was appointed lieutenant-colonel by the Ohio 
governor during the Civil War, and was promoted 
to the rank of brigadier-general by the authorities 
at Washington. Later he was made major-general 
“for gallant and meritorious services at the battle 
of Chicamauga.”’ He was elected to the national 
House of Representatives, taking his seat in 
December, 1863. 2 


Garfield was a member of the National Re- 
publican Convention, where he was nominated for 
President, and elected November 2, 1880, taking 
office March 4, 1881, just half a century ago. 
Twenty of his college classmates were at Washing- 
ton to congratulate him. 


On the morning of July 2, of, the same year, 
at twenty minutes past nine, as President Garfield 
entered the Baltimore & Potomac Railroad depot 
to go to the commencement at Williams College, 
Williamstown, Massachusetts, two pistol shots 
were fired in quick succession, one driving deep 
into his body. He died on September 19, at Long 
Branch, New Jersey. 

The following maxims from his numerous public 
addresses reveal the integrity of the man: 

“Tf the power to do hard work is not talent, it is 
the best possible substitute for it.” 

“J would rather be beaten in right than succeed 
in wrong.” 

“Tf there be one thing upon this earth that man- 
kind love and admire better than another, it is a 
brave man —it is a man who dares look the 
Devil in the face, and tell him he is a Devil.”’ 

James A. Garfield deserves to be remembered 
not only because he was a martyred President, but 
also because he was, first of all, a man of positive 
Christian character. As a nation we can and ought 
to be proud of him. 

Moreover, when we put our nation up against 
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the righteousness of God, we can be proud of our 
great institutions — the home, the school, and the 
Church. William James said that all the needs of 
the human race could be classified under the 
following heads: ‘‘Health, Wealth, Religion, 
Society, Beauty, and Knowledge.” This famous 
psychologist asserted that all the fundamental 
agencies should be classified as: “The Home, the 
School, the Church, Commerce and Industry, 
Government, and there can be no substitution for 
the influence of the Home in the lives of those 
who constitute the members of the family.” Dr. 
Halford E. Luccock, in his book, ‘Jesus and the 
American Mind,” writes: ‘‘We are accustomed 
to trace the spread of democracy to the cabin of 
the Mayflower. It had another sort of cabin — 
the pioneer cabin on the edge of the wilderness.” 
In such a cabin, presided over by a Christian 
mother, Abraham Lincoln was born. In such a 
cabin James A. Garfield was born. The Christian 
home is a mighty bulwark of the nation. 
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We are proud of our schools where equal op- 
portunities to all, regardless of race, class, or 
creed are offered. May they be purged of every- 
thing that weakens their power for good, and 
may they receive adequate support to accomplish 
their high purposes. 


We can be proud of the Church as a force in our 
national life. When we go back of the fruits of 
American culture, we find that the Christian 
Church is at the roots. The Church has given 
tone to this great democratic experiment. Without 
this divine institution, we should not be what we 
are as a people today. 


This pride in our past, in our great personalities, 
and in our institutions should not make us vain, 
but benevolent in spirit. Seeing that God has 
done so much for us, we ought to bear good will 
to all nations, praying and working that brother- 
hood may encircle the earth. 


The Higher Patriotism 


(Independence Day Program) 

Evening, July 5, Fifth Sunday after Trinity. 

The Rev. G. Ray Jordan, Wesley Memorial 
Methodist Church, High Point, N. C. 

“The Commonwealth to which we belong is in Heaven.” Phil. 
3:20 (Goodspeed). 

There is a marked divergence of opinion today 
in regard to the worth of patriotism. Some are 
vigorously upholding it, asserting that the very 
lack of patriotism in many instances is disrupting 
the government. Others are just as heartily con- 
demning patriotism, because, they say, it has led 
people into doing so many things which are un- 
ethical. In the midst of such a violent conflict of 
opinion we certainly need to discover the right 
viewpoint. 

In seeking this satisfactory solution, it seems 
we can, at the very outset, honestly insist that 
patriotism, whatever may be its defect, has many 
virtuous characteristics to commend it. Love of 
one’s country has been so strong a factor in 
building up a certain type of virile character that 
its positive worth is manifest in our very ex- 
periences. Then, it is normal to expect people to 
love their country, since certain benefits accrue 
from citizenship. We still know the sentiment of a 
person for motherland or fatherland. We still 
may ask: 

“Breathes there a man with soul so dead 


Who never to himself hath said, 
‘This is my own, my native land?’ ”’ 


The story of the man without a country tragical- 
ly reveals to us the loss sustained by any man who 
surrenders all sense of right relationship to some 
government. To be banished forever from the 
country which has been so strong a factor in one’s 

‘life is to experience one of the greatest losses 
possible in human relationships. 

But patriotism may become an evil. We get an 


intimation of this in the fact that some have 
looked upon it as a duty. There are those who 
insist that people ought to be forced to love their 
country. Of course it is rather difficult to see how 
love can be forced; but this fact at least suggests 
how powerful a hold patriotism has gained on some 
people. Whenever patriotism is a matter of com- 
pulsion, however, it has lost its original mark of 
distinct worth. For unless devotion is voluntarily: 
given, it loses its real value, indeed, it does not 
mean anything. 

Again, patriotism is an abused virtue when 
those who are loyal to their country become for- 
getful of other people and their rights. American 
patriotism was abused a few years ago when some 
Americans were unwilling to concede that the 
people of Nicaragua had their rights. An over- 
emphasis on one’s own country and that country’s 
rights and privileges always results in a tragic 
failure to grant the proper right to others. 


Carrying this false patriotism to an extreme, 
countries have won applause for doing things which 
would not be tolerated or condoned at all among 
gentlemen. It has been said —and many feel 
without much exaggeration — that governments 
have “lied and called it diplomacy, stolen and 
called it annexation, borne false witness and 
called it a state paper, coveted and called it mani- 
fest destiny, killed and called it war.” 


Whenever any group of people loudly proclaim, 
“My country right or wrong,” they have both 
surrendered their fundamental Christianity, if 
ever they had any, and have incriminated them- 
selves in such a way, they stand self-condemned 
among righteous-minded people. It is not merely 
unnecessary to defend one’s country when it is 
in the wrong; true patriotism will lead one to point 
out wherein the government errs. It has poig- 
nantly been asked if in August, 1914, Karl Lieb- 
knecht ceased to be a patriot when he refused to 
support his government in what it was proposing 
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to do. Indeed, there are many who feel that he was 
not unpatriotic, but that he displayed a genuine 
love for Germany in repudiating publicly the 
suicidal program of her military leaders. 

It is a gross mistake when material values are 
ever given supremacy over spiritual endowments, 
on the basis of devotion to one’s country. Genuine 
patriotism will cause one to love his country in 
such a way that he will want it to possess the 
abiding values of life. There are values which 
cannot be destroyed by time or tide. Love of 
country is not necessarily, and essentially, love 
of what a country now is, but in its higher reaches 
it is love of that which will give one’s country 
permanency. There are principles and _ ideals 
which the true patriot will earnestly desire to be 
incorporated in the very fibre of his country’s 
government. 


But see, how we have, by keeping patriotism on 
such a low plane, often robbed our country of 
that which is essentially vital. Immanuel Kant 
once wrote: ‘Our rulers have no*money to spend 
on public education because all their resources 
are already placed to the account of the next war 
. . . This is done by nations who make a great 
ado about their piety, and who, while drinking up 
iniquity like water, would have themselves re- 
garded as the very elect of the orthodox faith.” 
Exactly! And there is no good judgment of true 
patriotism in spending the major part of every 
dollar which comes from public taxation on wars 
— past, present, and future. Yet this is exactly 
what we are now doing simply because many say 
it is a patriotic thing to do. 

There is a higher patriotism than this. Indeed, 
true patriotism itself is a higher and finer ex- 
perience. True patriotism causes one to recognize 
where his supreme allegiance should be placed. 
It causes the Christian to know that he belongs 
to the commonwealth of heaven, as Dr. Good- 
speed translates St. Paul’s well-known statement in 
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his letter to the Philippians. Those who are fol- 
lowers of Christ realize that they do constitute 
“a colony of heaven.’’ Thus Christianity offers 
us the one way of redeeming patriotism and 
saving it from becoming a liability. Christianity 
always keeps our attention centered on people — 
their needs, their worth, and their supreme value 
—more than on any mere institution. All institu- 
tions are for people, even governments, when they 
are rightly understood and properly used. As 
Ernest F. Tittle has reminded us, governments 
were made for men, not men for governments. 


Thus when this higher patriotism is really 
understood it means that we all belong to God. 
Mankind belongs to the commonwealth of the 
Deity. All of us should help constitute a colony 
of heaven. If therefore all of us are, by right, 
members of this divine commonwealth, no group 


_has any right bitterly to antagonize any other. 


Somehow we must be willing now to live for a 
dream, the dream of Jesus Christ, live for it so 
successfully that animosity and national strife 
will be forever banished from the earth. In such 
an experience alone can the higher patriotism 
come to birth. As Herbert Spencer said: ‘‘War is 
merely wholesale cannibalism; and there is no 
reason why it should not be classed with cannibal- 
ism and unequivocally denounced. The sentiments 
and ideas of justice can grow only as fast as the 
external antagonisms of societies decrease and the 
external harmonious cooperations of poe members 
increase.’ 


Edith Cavell discovered the weakness of 
patriotism, as it is ordinarily understood. Facing 
death in Belgium, she said: ‘‘Patriotism is not 
enough — we must have no hatred in our hearts 
toward anybody.”’ 

“Hatred and greed and pride shall die, 
Cannon and swords shall prostrate lie; 


Warring shall end, the world shall cry — 
For He shall speak peace.” 


The Glory of the Heights 


Morning, July 12, Sixth Sunday after Trinity. 
The Rev. J. Zimmerman Edwards, Hale, Mo. 


“But as it is written eye hath not seen nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of Tans Me ings that God hath prepared 
for them that love Him.’’ 1 Cor. 2 


I thought of this Ree passage of scripture 
as I gazed at the majesty of the snow-capped 
mountain that I was about to ascend, and won- 
dered or endeavored to imagine within my mind 
how much more than these — these indescribable 
beauties of nature, could be prepared for us in 
heaven. 

This mighty mountain in blended hues of 
purple, rose and grey, with its alluring pass wind- 
ing its way this way and that but always upward, 
was indeed an inspiration to get up higher. Never 
before had a day given more promise of being 
perfect than this of anticipated mountain climb- 
ing. There was no time to be lost. 

After the first thrill wears off, the effort becomes 


very much like having one’s nose to the grindstone. 
But the anticipation is so great and the goal so 
uppermost in my mind, that I plod on trying to 
be unmindful of anything but the top. However, 
strain and exhaustion seem to conquer eventually, 
due to the light air and the unusual exercise com- 
bined. Then the most natural thing happens. I 
stop and look and begin to enjoy the scene anew. 
I find that I can make the ascent more slowly 
and drink in the glory on the way for I am gradual- 
ly learning that not all the joy is at the top. 


On and on, over friendly rocks that act as step- 
ping stones in some instances, around boulders, 
through shaggy pine forests, along the winding 
pass I climb. Looking back I see foothills, towns, 
fields and trees below — gradually diminishing. 
How crude is the human vocabulary at a time 
like this! 

The higher I climb the more I understand, the 
farther I can see the more I am inspired. So it is 
with life, down there away from the mountain, in 
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the home, in public, in the fields. The degree of 
appreciation increases the higher one ascends. 
Labor and fatigue only help to make the joy of 
victory sweeter. 

But the summit of the mountain, where is it? 
All the while I have tried to keep my eye on the 
goal and now it is hidden from view. But life is 
like that. On dark days the object sought for 
seems olscure. There is no summit in sight, no 
incentive, no inspiration. But if one is on the 
right road the clouds will soon disappear for the 
sun is ever shining above them. 

I know that I am on the right road. I am follow- 
ing the trail of many aspiring ones before me. 
Though the path is rough and zig-zagging and 
often seems to be leading me away from my prize, 
I know that as long as I keep the upward path I 
shall not stray off onto the byroads. Mountain 


passes are deceitful. Many times when I know that _ 


Iam going up, I have the sensation of going down. 
So with our every day lives, although we may know 
that we are making progress, fears and dissatisfac- 
tion are sometimes prone to arise. But the abund- 
ant, overflowing life always conquers. 

The summit at last! 

In the language of the psalmist, ‘“‘The earth is 
the Lord’s and the fullness thereof.”’ Surely this 
marvellous scene could belong to no common 
mortal like myself. But it is mine for a brief period 
of time. On every side I can see for miles, on lesser 
peaks, on fleecy clouds, on cities, towns and 
majestic forests. All seem so small and trivial. 

We have to rise to be above the things that are 
lower than ourselves. We have no right to judge 
unless we are above. Should we feel ourselves 
above our fellowmen we must first rise higher 
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than we now are. Should we feel above our daily 
tasks, we must first prove that we are superior. 
Judging others or despising our work only tends 
to lower instead of uplift. 

Here on the summit is only the purest air, the 
most perfect coloring and blending and the sweetest 
harmony. God’s gifts always harmonize. There is 
no discord; there is no static. Up here there is no 
sin, no greed nor pollution, no gaudy show. Up 
here it seems that all jarring chords might be 
blended. This is one thrill of ecstacy that I shall 
never lose, although I cannot dwell on the moun- 
tain top forever. When I go back into the valley, I 
shall go with a new experience, new vigor and new 
peace. I have grown; I have been enriched; I have 
been blest beyond measure. 


One more look in every direction. No, I am too 
weak and insignificant. I lack the sense of appre- 
ciation. It is all too marvellous for me to compre- 
hend. I belong to the valley below. I am a part of 
the teeming millions that are too microscopic to 
be seen. I need to grow and develop. 


Descending I look afar. I try to see everything 
but there are many things of interest that I miss. 
My vision, faultless as it is, is too weak to see all. 
Many things I do not understand, nevertheless [ 
shall be better fitted for living in the valley. I 
shall try to be prepared, come what may, be 
it honor or wealth, disappointment or misfortune. 
Where I have tried to grasp opportunities that 
come my way, I shall train my eye to look farther 
on in the distance for service to others or self- 
advancement. I shall be stronger and more faith- 
ful and hope that my little niche wherein I abide 
will be better because of my being there and be- 
cause I have been on the mountain top. 


Get Out of Doors 
(To Gardens, to Games, and to God) 
Evening, July 12, Sixth Sunday after Trinity. 


The Rey. A. A. Lee, Crowstone Congregational 
Church, Westcliff-on-Sea, Eng. 


“Get out of doors’ was the title of the leading 
article in “‘The Christian World’’ some while ago. 
It had to do with the summer season and the call 
that comes to the Churches to get into the open 
air with their Gospel, instead of bemoaning the 
fact that people will not come to Church. It is a 
subject which may well claim the attention of 
Christian people everywhere just now. But ‘“‘Get 
out of doors” is the call of the season with regard 
to other activities and interests also, and one 
might speak of gardens, games and God. 


As to Gardens — they are here, there and every- 
where at this season of the year; indeed “the 
country 7s a garden” just now, and we may well 
ask for eyes to see and hearts to understand this 
“Joy in widest commonalty spread.’’ There is a 

' sentence from Jeremy Taylor that may be quoted 
in considering the pleasure that can be got from 
outdoor Nature. 


“T sleep, I drink and eat. I read and meditate. 
I walk in my neighbor’s pleasant fields, and see al] 
the varieties of natural beauty. I delight in that 
which God delights in, wisdom, virtue and the 
whole creation; and he that hath so many forms 
of joy, must needs be very much in love with 
sorrow and peevishness, who loseth all these 
pleasures and chooseth to sit upon his little hand- 
ful of thorns.” Here are gardens and the joy of 
Nature out of doors. 


There’s night and day, brother, 
Both sweet things. 

Sun, moon and stars, brother, 

All sweet things. 

There’s likewise a wind on the heath. 
Life is very sweet, brother. 


But the call is not only to gardens but to games 
— cricket, tennis, bowls, golf, etc., and it is well 
that we should name these things and think of 
them in the Presence of the Highest, praying 
God’s blessing upon them and upon ourselves as 
we “get out of doors’ just now. In thinking of 
sport, especially in certain parts of the country, 
we would remind ourselves that there are other 
forms than cricket, tennis, golf, ete.— boating, 
fishing, for instance. Some would say that for a 
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real sense of “‘life’’ there is nothing to compare 
with a ship, a breeze, and a swelling sea. 


As to fishing, the appeal and satisfaction of it 
are testified to by all sorts of men from Izaak 
Walton to Harry Lauder. Viscount Grey, a true 
fisherman, has a delightful reference in one of his 
books to salmon and trout fishing —“The best 
times for it,” he says, ‘‘are between the months of 
March and September.” He tells how he used to 
find himself beginning in October to anticipate, 
dream about, and look forward to, the experiences 
that would be his when the fishing season should 
come again, in the following March. And feeling 
_ that six months was too long a time to give by 


way of anticipation, he determined that he would . 


not begin thinking of his fishing until January 
- should come. In face of such enthusiasm one could 
not omit a reference to fishing as one of the sports 
of man. 


But we have in mind especially at this time, 
outdoor games that appeal to the multitude. It is 
sometimes complained that too great a place is 
given to sport and Emerson noted years ago with 
~ something of scorn that “to give an Englishman 
a bat and a ball was to ensure his happiness in 
full.”” This would seem to be the criticism of those 
who behold us from afar. A British officer some 
time ago found a map of ‘‘Africa after the War,” 
drawn by a German. Needless to say most of the 
country was no longer British, but our friend had 
kindly reserved a small patch in the middle of the 
Sahara Desert over which he had written ‘‘Foot- 
ball platz for Englishmen.’ It was an unkind 
comment upon the supposed British regard for 
sport. Yet even as things turned out, I do not 
_ think it can be shown that Britishers were any 
worse for having been fond of football. There are 
doubtless tendencies to extravagance, excess and 
extremes that might become serious enough, but 
_ this is not to condemn all sport and to demand 
the cessation of games. For we need to remember 
that they have a great and final justification 
in themselves, and in the ends that they may 
serve in the life and mind of men and women. 
They are certainly good in themselves to watch 
and to play. White-flannelled figures on a green 
_ English field set out in team array for cricket — 


Seeing Things 
Morning, July 19, Seventh Sunday after Trinity. 


The Rey. D. S. Tinker, Ph.D., Braddock, Pa. 

“The lamp of the body is the eye: if therefore thine eye be single, 
thy whole body shall be full of light. But if thine eye be evil, thy 
whole body shall be full of darkness.’ Matt. 6:22-23. 

This text indicates that what one sees has much 
to do with what he is. If he sees evil things, the 
bad in his nature is developed. If he sees good 
_ things, the good in his nature is developed. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously the soul accommodates 
itself to what it sees. 

Some years ago while in the Barnicoot granite 
factory in Quincy, Massachusetts, I expressed a 
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the scene of life, movement, color, fellowship and 
joy, on tennis courts, in parks and private grounds 
just now. Tennis has conquered the world more 
universally than any other game.-It is the most 
delightful and easily accessible of all games. Noth- 
ing has done more to add to the pleasure and 
health of so many people of all ages. 


The sight of a ground set out for play in a 
League football match. The game, and the crowds 
“forgetting everything and by the world forgot,” 
yet remembering forty years afterwards ‘the 
tramp of the twenty-two men.” 


The links of a bowling club with greens that 
have been cut and rolled, rolled and cut, until the 
proverbial billiard table is the only possible 
parallel. The polished black woods glistening in 
the sunlight and making their way to the jack 
(sometimes!) as if guided and controlled by in- 
visible forces, kindly or malign, as the case may 
be. All these have their charm and attraction in 
themselves to look upon and to play. Whilst as to 
the ends they serve of health and joy and character 
how much might be said. We regard less than we 
might do the call that games make upon those 
qualities of mind and heart without which life 
can never be truly great — courage, endurance, 
unselfishness, loyalty, self-control, public spirit. 
They are all encouraged by the games of the field 
and they are needed in the greater game of life. 
Games stand for a frame of mind, an attitude to 
life, a discipline, comradeship and experience that 
suggest and embody a whole philosophy of life 
and conduct. And whether the Battle of Waterloo 
was won on the playing fields of Eton or not, it is 
certain that the Battle of Life can be prepared for 
and very largely won on the playing fields of our 
towns and cities and country places. 


So here’s to a good season, here’s to good games, 
to success, if that be possible; to joy and honor 
and good-fellowship, anyhow. And thanks be to 
God for “‘England’s green and pleasant land,” 
for youthful days and memories of other years; 
for summer suns and Nature’s glories; for life and 
youth and a day. 


Let us “get out of doors.”’— From the Christian 
World Pulpit. 


desire to visit the quarry from which the granite 
was taken. A designer said to me, “I am taking a 
botanist and a shoe merchant to the quarry. If 
you think your reputation will not be injured in 
such company, I will be glad to have you with us.” 
I accepted his invitation and soon had the privilege 
of looking down at the men at work in the quarry. 
I noted that the color and the quality of the 
granite improved the deeper they delved into it. 
At the same time into my soul came this thought, 
the deeper we penetrate into the things of God, 
the better they become. 


Turning my attention to my companions, I 
found the botanist coming from a clump of bushes 
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with several leaves in his hand. He said, “For 
years I have been looking for a good specimen of 
leaves from that particular kind of bush. At last 
‘I have secured several good samples which I will 
mount for the laboratories of Harvard College.” 


The shoe merchant was looking at the sharp 
granite screenings under our feet. I asked what 
he saw. He replied, “‘I vish de zidevalks vuz paved 
mit de screenins.’”’ I suggested that that would be 
rather hard on shoes. He continued, “‘De beebles 
vill not slips, unt ve zells more shoes.” 


I next observed that the designer was examining 
a piece of granite 14 x 10 x 4 feet. He measured it 
accurately, he looked at it from one angle then 
from another. He felt the rock; then examined it in 
places with a microscope. When he had satisfied 
himself that the piece of granite was just what he 
desired, I asked, ‘‘What do you see in that rock?” 
He said, “I see in that piece of granite a statue of 
two angels standing side by side with arms linked 
and wings outspread. I wish to place it on the 
top of a monument in a city of the middle west.” 


Each of the four men saw what he was looking 
for. It is a principle of life that a person sees what 
he looks for. The idea is not original with me, for 
in Hebrews 9:28 God tells us that men see what 
they look for in these words, “Christ was once 
offered to bear the sins of many; and unto them 
that look for him shall he appear the second time 
without sin unto salvation.’”’ That is a great truth, 
that if one looks for Christ, he shall see him. 


This truth was not new in New Testament 
times, for God illustrated it back in the Old 
Testament. In 1 Kings 18:41-44 we learn that Elijah 
went up on Mount Carmel, bowed himself down 
upon the earth, and put his face between his 
knees; then said to his servant, go up look out over 
the Mediterranean and report what you see. 
The servant obeyed and said I do not see anything 
out of the ordinary; no sign of rain. Elijah told 
him to go seven times. When he had looked the 
seventh time, he reported that he saw a cloud of 
about the size of a man’s hand rising out of the 
sea. Then Elijah told Ahab to flee to shelter, for 
there was a great rain coming that should break 
the three year’s drought. The rain came. Elijah 
looked for rain in answer to his prayer, and he 
saw it. It is true in both the physical and spiritual 
world that one sees what he looks for. 


While crossing the ocean, Dr. Joseph Parker, 
the London divine, would sit for hours at the prow 
of the ship looking down into the deep blue sea. 
A college dude was curious to know what the man 
saw; so he approached the Doctor and asked, 
“Stranger, you have been looking into the water 
for some time; what do you see?” Without looking 
up the Doctor said, “Nothing but God, nothing 
but God.’ The dude returned to his friends and 
said, “That man must be very religious, for he 
sees God in the ocean.” For once a spineless, 
effeminate, cigaret smoking dude was right. What 
Dr. Parker saw indicated what he was. 


Robert Burns saw a mouse’s nest destroyed by 
a plow. He pulled a piece of wrapping paper out 
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of his pocket, and using the plow handled for a 
table, he wrote what he saw in these words: 


“The best laid schemes 0’ mice an’ men gang aft a-gley, 
An’ lae’s nought but grief and pain, for promised joy.” 


When he saw a louse in church on a woman’s 
bonnet, he wrote what he saw: 


“O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us! 
It wad frae monie a blunder frae us.” 


From what he saw we judge him to be the poet 
of the common place. 


Eugene Fields saw a mother putting her child to 


~sleep; he wrote: 


“‘Wynken and Blynken are two little eyes 
And Nod is a little head, 
And the wooden shoe that sailed the skies 
Is a wee one’s trundle-bed.” 


Again he looked in a room where the playthings 
of a little boy long since dead were kept; then he 
wrote: 

“Time was when the little toy dog was new, 
And the soldier was passing fair; 


And that was the time when our little boy blue 
Kissed them and put them there.” 


Fields wrote what he saw and we judge him to be 
the poet of childhood. 


While the Apostle John was on the Isle of 
Patmos, he was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day 
and heard a great voice directing him to look and 
write what he saw in a book. He looked and wrote 
what he saw: “I saw a door was opened into 
heaven . .. I saw under the altar the souls of 
them that were slain for the word of God, and 
white robes were given every one of them... 
These are they that come out of the great tribula- 
tion, and have washed their robes and have made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb . . . They 
shall hunger no more; for the Lamb that is in the 
midst of the throne shall feed them and shal! lead 
them unto living fountains of waters; and God 
shall wipe all tears from their eyes ... And I 
saw a great white throne and him that sat upon 
it. And I saw the dead small and great stand 
before God; and the books were opened; and the 
dead were judged out of the things which are 
written in the books, according to their works . . . 
And I, John, saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, 
coming down out of heaven from God as a bride 
adorned for husband . . .And he showed me a 
pure river of water of life, clear as crystal, pro- 
ceeding out of the throne of God and the Lamb 
. . . And there shall be no night there; and they 
need no candle, neither light of the sun; for the 
Lord God giveth them light: and they shall reign 
forever.”’ Then John sums up all that he saw in 
these words, “‘God is love.”? Because of what he 
saw, we judge him to be the apostle of love. 


While the first principle of life in our text is 
that we see what we look for, and the second is 
what we see proclaims what we are; the third is 
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what we see influences our life and may determine 
our future. 


A boy of Polish parents, born in Detroit, was 
partially reared in the Kiskiminetas valley. He 
said, ‘‘Give me the funnies of the Sunday paper 
and the stories of the Police Gazette and that is all 
I want.” That boy was in and out of the day 
and Sunday school as he desired. He attended 
theaters of questionable type and reveled in the 
exploits of Jesse James. The only pictures of life 
that interested him were distorted ones of the 
cartoonist; the cruel, inhuman, daring ones of 
_ the journals of crime; and the anarchistic ones of 
Emma Goldman. The zeal with which he studied 
such pictures indicated that he would grow up to be 
a criminal. He became the assassin of President 
McKinley. 


“All seems infected to the infected spy 
As all seems yellow to the jaundiced eye.” 


A prize of $1,000 was offered to the student 
making the highest grade in a premedical course 
in one of our good schools. At the end of the year 
it was found that two students had tied for the 
highest grade. The donor of the prize was so 
notified. He requested the faculty to decide be- 
tween the students taking into consideration their 
promise for future usefulness. This the facuity 
refused to do. The donor then took the two boys 
to the city and told them that he desired to show 
them what they wished to see. One boy asked to 
see a show of a questionable character and to be 
taken through the red light district of the city 
under the guard of a policeman. The other boy 
_ asked to see the museum and to hear a lecture in 
a church on the problems of life. The donor went 
with the two boys to see what each boy desired to 
see. Later he announced to the faculty which boy 
. would get the prize. The president of the faculty 
asked how he made his decision. The donor replied, 
“T have watched both boys as they looked at 
what they desired to see, and I am convinced that 
the one I have chosen will make good in life. The 
future of a boy is determined by what he chooses 
to see.’’ 


Boys are happy when they are dressed in cow- 
boy suits, have guns and feathers, and may re- 
enact on a rough terrain what they have seen on 

-sereen or billboard or in book or magazine. A 
child’s behavior is largely the fruit of what it has 

seen. It is better to have eyes that see not than 
to look on evil things, for — 


“Vice is a monster of such hideous mien 
That to be hated needs but be seen; 
But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


— Pope. 


The influence of what one sees underlies the 
philosophy of advertising. Twenty-five years ago 
one could travel from the rocky coast of Maine to 
the bathing beaches of California, and from the 
Klondyke gold fields of Alaska to the golden 
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apples of Florida, and on every billboard and 
newspaper could be seen the picture of a large bull 
standing with muscles drawn and head erect chal- 
lenging all he surveyed. On that picture were 
printed the words, Bull Durham Smoking Tobacco. 
That advertisement had its part in the increase of 
deaths from pneumonia on account of tobacco 
heart. Deaths from pneumonia increased from 
fifth place in 1918 to first place in 1928. 


Some have said the so-called crime wave is a 
fruit of the return of our soldiers from the World 
War. I consider that statement to be an insult on 
the morality of our brave young men. I do not 
believe that our boys went to the bad while over- 
seas; nor do I believe that immorality is due to a 
low standard in the youth of today. I do believe 
that crime is largely due to the pictures that are 
shown on screen and in magazine and on bill- 
board. The more crime that is shown in the 
movies, the more criminals we will have. The 
more pictures of the type King of Kings, Ben 
Hur, and The Ten Commandments we have, the 
more good citizens we will have. 


Forty years ago in many homes in the northern 
part of the United States were seen pictures of 
battles in the Civil War, having these words 
printed beneath the picture, “Forgiven but not 
forgotten.” I have been in a number of homes 
where such picture hung and I have never heard 
a kind word about a Southerner in any of them. 
With all due respect for the supposed patriotism of 
such picture, I am of the opinion that the picture 
was ungodly in its teaching, challenge, and in- 
fluence. God says that he will blot out our sins 
from his book of remembrance. The purpose in 
those war pictures was to keep the people from 
forgetting the sins and horrors of war, and to 
encourage hate and revenge. 


Years ago I slept in a room where there were 
two pictures: one of a child on its knees beside 
the bed praying under the direction of its mother, 
the other was of three children sitting up in bed 
with faces wreathed in smiles. The first picture 
was so placed that it was most brilliant under the 
light of the candle while one was getting ready for 
bed: the other was so placed that it was most 
bright under the morning sunlight and was the 
first thing I saw in the morning. Whoever chose 
and directed the placing of those pictures must 
have undeistood the power of picture study in 
character building. 


In our judgment too much space is given in our 
school histories to war and too little to the develop- 
ment of our country in the works of art, peace, 
and progress. In one history examined, there is two 
and one-half times as much space given to war as 
there is to the accomplishments of peace. Since 
war is destructive and peace is constructive, it 
seems to me that more space proportionately 
should be given to the developments and chal- 
lenges of peace than to the destruction of war. 


The leaders of Argentine and Chile got together 
in earnest seeking for permanent peace between 
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those two nations. Following that meeting those 
nations melted their implements of war and recast 
them into a statue of the Christ. This they placed 

-on a rock monument 14,000 feet above sea level 
on the Andean dividing line between the two 
countries. On the statue are inscribed these words: 
“Sooner shall these mountains crumble to dust 
than Argentines and Chileans break the peace to 
which they have pledged themselves at the feet 
of Christ the Redeemer.’’ Since the placement of 
that statue, the seventy year’s quarrel of the two 
countries, and all other problems that might lead 
to war have been peacefully and quickly settled. 
The Christ of the Andes has had more influence for 
peace among nations than any other incentive in 
the from of picture or sculpture. 
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The influence of what one sees is no new the- 
ology. Immanuel Kant looked into the starry 
heavens to be reminded of the moral law. The 
author of Proverbs understood this when he said, 
“Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, when 
it sparkleth in the cup, when it goeth down smooth- 
ly: at last it biteth like a serpent and stingeth 
like an adder.” Even God himself looked upon 
the rainbow to be reminded of his covenant with 
man. God’s own statement on this matter is in 
place (2 Cor. 3:18), “But we all, with open face 
beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are 
changed into the same image from Glory to glory, 
even as by the spirit of the Lord.” (Isa. 45:22.) 
“Look unto me, and be ye saved, all the ends of 
the earth; for I am God, and there is none else.” 


God, Gardens and Comradeship 
Evening, July 19, Seventh Sunday after Trinity 


The Rey. Albert N. Holmes, St. Johns, New- 
foundland. 

“And they heard the voice of the Lord God walking in the garden 
in the cool of the day."’ Gen. 8:4. 

The book of Genesis is regarded by many 
people today as unscientific. The writer, it is 
argued, knew very little about the world or the 
universe; he held many false notions about the 
creation, etc. I shall not attempt to corroborate or 
condemn these charges made against the ancient 
writer. I am shamefully lacking in scientific 
knowledge myself. But one thing I am willing 
to accept from this ancient writer as very good 
and excellent, and that is his sense of values. When 
he wishes to describe the ideal home, he paints 
in glowing word-pictures a beautiful garden; when 
he desires to reach the summit of human friend- 
ship and human happiness, he brings a man and 
woman together in loving fellowship in the garden; 
when he desires to elevate human love and human 
relationships, and make them sublime and im- 
mortal, he reaches out into the Unknown and 
brings God to walk with the man and woman in 
the garden in the cool of the day. 


God, gardens and comradeship are still the 
highest values to the heart of the wise. We know 
of nothing in earth’s scale of values to outweigh 
them. For these values the human heart has a 
yearning that will not be satisfied with any sub- 
stitute. And if this ancient writer had written 
nothing else but this beautiful pen-picture of a 
garden where a man and woman lived together in 
loving companionship with each other and in 
humble fellowship with God, he would have made 
himself immortal in literature and passed on to 
posterity a priceless inspiration. 


The writer of Genesis may have been ignorant 
of the universe, he may have held some false 
notions about the creation and evolution of man, 
he may have been amazingly ignorant of the 
wonderful possibilities of modern science, yet we 
must all agree that this ancient seer knew a whole 


lot about the art of living. He discovered the three 
essentials to a happy, successful life — God, 
gardens and comradeship. 


Modern Science and Human Happiness 


Modern science has added greatly to man’s 
knowledge of the universe, and has given to the 
world some enlightening, though sometimes, con- 
fusing theories of the creation and evolution of 
man. It has greatly augmented man’s power on 
the earth by the multiplication of machines, and 
the ingenious harnessing of certain forces in 
the universe. But one is sometimes led to wonder 
if all this has added greatly to the real value and 
meaning of life, or increased the sum-total of 
human happiness, and divine content. 


A cursory glance at modern civilization reveals 
the disconcerting fact that there is still much 
human need, unrest and unhappiness in the world 
today. And although man has increased knowledge 
of many things, he still lacks a necessary knowledge 
of himself; although he has learned to create and 
control many wonderful machines, he is still sadly 
lacking in self-control; and although he has 
harnessed physical forces of the universe, he often 
fails to lay hold on spiritual powers that must of a 
necessity be found in human life. 


Modern science has, by its many means of 
transportation and transmission, increased the 
opportunities for human friendships. But man 
seems to be lonelier today than ever before. He 
has the depressing loneliness of great cities. “I 
almost died of loneliness last week’’ writes a home- 
sick girl from London to her mother. ‘‘Thousands 
of strangers jostled me on the streets, but not one 
friendly hand was outstretched in greeting; I 
looked into a thousand faces without a reward of 
a single smile of recognition. It is sickening how 
those people look past me as if I were a nonentity.” 
Man has today, the loneliness of the ceaseless 
wanderer to and fro; and what is worse than all, 
many have the soul-sickening loneliness of a God- 
less philosophy. 


Modern science has increased our knowledge of 
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the soil and enabled us to make more beautiful 
gardens as the years go by. But how sad it is to 
know that those beautiful gardens are for many 
empty of God. They are well-ordered and very 
beautiful gardens, but there is no divine fellow- 
ship there in the eool of the day, no peaceful shade 
of a great love. 


Gardens Without God are Lonely Places 


Beautiful gardens are not sufficient in them- 
selves to bring happiness and well-being to man. 
There must be companionship — sweet com- 
panionship of man and woman, and a love that 
opens the gates of heaven, interpreting beauty 
to the mind and heart of man and making the 
presence of God felt in the soul. 


Some time ago I read an account of a horrible 
crime committed in a beautiful public garden in 
Italy. A happy young couple were spending their 
honeymoon in the vicinity of this garden, and 
would often go there to enjoy quiet walks together. 
One morning they were walking together hand 
in hand among the beautiful flowers, and listening 
to the songs of birds. They felt very young and 
full of life. They were very happy, and gave expres- 
sion to an inward joy in occasional outbursts of 
laughter. Suddenly up from one of the garden 
seats a youth sprang, and with a wild cry dashed 
toward them. There was a flash of steel in the 
sunlight, and a knife went deep in the heart of the 
young groom. Laughter was turned to shrieks of 
terror and dismay; even the flowers must have 
wept at such a spectacle. When the youth was 
questioned at court why he committed such a 
horrible crime in the presence of so much beauty 
and in such a public place, he replied with a sob 
in his voice: ‘‘It all maddened me. I was so lonely 
and unhappy; they were so happy. I could not 
bear to hear them laugh.” That unhappy youth 
was alone because he was unloved; and without 
love beauty was to him a mockery. 


Gardens without God are lonely places — all 
the more lonely because of the presence of so 
much beauty which seems so empty and meaning- 
less without God. Gardens without human friend- 
ship and love are lonely places too; and the love 
of man and woman in the most beautiful garden 
is but a poor fading flower if the sanctifying and 
immortalizing presence of God is lacking. 


The love of God and a consciousness of his 
divine presence will make up for the loss of human 
love. A youth with a Godless philosophy has no 
such steadying faith. When a beautiful love dies, 
or is snatched from him by a cruel fate he sinks 
down in despair, or grows bitter giving his life 
to crime and waste, or plunges into the abyss. 
God is able to make up for all human loss and pain 
if we would only let Him. 

It is certain that an all-wise Creator gave us no 
powers or passions that cannot be controlled and 
directed, and redirected, if needs be to serve some 
worthy end; neither has he placed us in a world 
lacking opportunity to employ these powers. If 
one door is closed, another is opened. And it some- 
times seems that God closes one door that another 
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greater way may be made clear. Dr. George 
Matheson was denied the privilege of husbanding 
a wife, but he husbanded a parish and gave his 
great love to the world. The late Lord Balfour, 
of England, by some strange fate missed the 
tender affections of a devoted wife, and, as he 
said, “the clutter of little things round the house,” 
but he gave the might of his manhood to an 
Empire and won the affection of a nation. 


Human Love Made Immortal by Fellowship 
With God 


A garden is the right setting for love. Who ever 
heard of a great friendship or a beautiful love that 
was not in some way associated with a garden? 
Our folk songs, some of them ineffably beautiful 
and sacred, breathe the perfume of roses. They 
recall sweet memories of moonlight on trembling 
waters, the song of birds in Spring, and of quiet 
shady garden walks. 


The love that awakens in a garden is likely to 
be a long-lived love. It is likely to be a pure and 
beautiful love like the flowers that grow in the 
sunshine. Those who awaken to love in a garden, 
awaken to the true joy of a new life in the presence 
of God, for God walks in a garden. He has made 
gardens beautiful and fragrant for young hearts 
to learn love there; He has made them quiet for 
the awakening of divine emotions. He walks 
with youth in the garden that human love may be 
sanctified and immortalized by his presence. In 
dark and dusty alleys and sunless chambers where 
the light seems to leave the mind of man, love 
often turns to a passion that strangles and slays, 
but love that lives in the sunlight of God’s gardens 
remains sublime and beautiful. 


This picture given to us by this ancient writer 
of Genesis, of a man and woman living in loving 
companionship with each other, and in humble 
fellowship with God, is one of the most beautiful 
pictures in all literature. Here we see life in the 
strength and beauty and majesty of simplicity. 
For life in a garden is shorn of many of the com- 
plexities, worries and wasting anxieties of life in 
a city. 


Even broken lives and broken characters find a 
potent power of healing and redemption where 
tender and beautiful things grow in the quiet sun- 
light under the hand of God. Many a man who lost 
God in the shadows of a great grief, or in the 
night of sin, has found Him again in the solitude 
and sunlight of a garden; and many a distressed 
mind has found peace and mental healing there. 


“There is healing in a garden 
When one longs for peace and pardon.” 


It is not without reason that Jesus chose a 
garden in which to face the last great trial of his 
earthly career. Men have been going to a garden 
ever since, and meeting God there, rediscovering 
their Ideal and gathering strength to live it out. 
The heart of the sin-sick world is being healed in 
a garden where the Christ still walks and whispers 
to man. 
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What is Sinful? 
Morning, July 26, Highth Sunday after Trinity. 


The Rey. W. R. Siegart, Church of the Redeemer, 
Ramsey, N. J. 


»‘He that is without sin among you, let him first cast a stone 
at her.”” John 8:7. 


Thus did Jesus answer those who sought to kill 
a sinner by stoning. Jesus could always penetrate 
the soul of man and see what lay beneath the 
surface; the heart lay bare before Him. Nor has 
that power failed the Master for He can still ob- 
serve the hidden springs of man’s action. In this 
way He discloses to men not only the goodness of 
human nature, but also the awful fact of sin, for 
sin is real. 


It is true that we hear from many quarters that 
a sense of sin should be abolished. There are some 
who say that sin does not exist; that it is an inherit- 
ance from the dark ages of man’s ignorance; that it 
has no place in the religious life of men today. 
Perhaps these statements arise from a lack of 
clear thinking and perhaps they are the natural 
result of liberalism gone astray. Attention must 
be given to Rabbi Silver when he says: ‘In the 
face of the widely-heralded new world of scientific 
mold and temper, religious thinking, especially 
of the liberal type, has become diffident and 
panicky. Never was liberal theology in such a 
moral funk as it is today. For it has finally come 
face to face with its real foe —the apollyon of 
materialism, agnosticism and atheism.” Liberalism 
must always maintain a certain grip on the so- 
called conservatism of past generations and reap 
therefrom that which is good and has meaning for 
the age, because of the fact that its truth, like all 
truth, must be grounded in the nature of God, as 
revealed not only in the realm called spiritual, 
but also as uncovered to us in the nature of the 
universe and man. Unless liberal tendencies build 
on foundations of the past, they are in danger of 
becoming destructive. It is easy to destroy, but 
it is difficult to build. In the flush of freedom of 
thought human nature is prone to cast aside a few 
things which it later must gather up. So it appears 
as if the concept of sin has fallen by the wayside 
in our desire to restate religious truth in terms of 
the thought of our age, receiving little emphasis 
at the hands of many, resulting in a loss to spiritual 
growth. 


Part of this condition arises from the desire to 
restate just what is sinful. Any student of Christian 
history knows that each age has brought forth a 
catalogue of sins which succeeding ages realized 
were, for them, not sinful. Thus we have found 
that many things which to us are considered harm- 
less pleasures, were by certain of our forefathers 
considered gross sins. In our desire to rid our- 
selves of these restraints we sometimes go too far 
and throw away the whole list. Our grandfathers, 
we say, were restricted in life, and quickly con- 
. clude that their religious conception of sin had 
much to do with it. Straightway we say nothing 
will be considered sinful. Are we not free? Let us 
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express ourselves, and thus develop our personali- 
ties. But we often forget that there are many un- 
developed souls who have nothing to express 
except an animal nature and beastial urges. We 
so often fail to recognize that the soul must 
grow, and it cannot develop except from some- 
thing lower to something higher. Thus we see that 
when we seek to throw overboard the idea of sin 
our desire springs chiefly from a lack of penetrat- 
ing insight and deep thinking on the question. 


Growth is inherent in nature. Where there is 
no growth there is decay. One of the quickest 
ways to destroy anything is to let it remain 
unused. A tire will rot more quickly on a car 
continually at rest than on one in use; a field 
uncultivated soon becomes burdened with brush 
and briar; a life which stops developing goes 
backward. 


But if a soul is ever to grow in grace the sense 
of sin cannot be eradicated, because, when it 
goes, responsibility goes with it. We can all see 
this. If nothing is considered sinful it makes little 
difference what man does. Then kill, steal, maim, 
bear false witness, wreck, destroy, burn and do 
as you please, for if there be no sin, then certainly 
there can be neither wrong nor responsibility. 


But we hear some say: ‘‘There you bring up 
Moses and the commandments he gave. Why 
should we bother either about him or his com- 
mandments? He didn’t know as much as we. We 
are educated. Look at our schools and universities. 
He had nothing like that. He had nothing but a 
bunch of slaves recently delivered from bondage. 
On that mountain he gave laws for a slave society. 
but we are free.’’ Yes, we are free and we have 
schools such as Moses did not. But I wonder if we 
are as free as we think. I wonder if we always know 
as much as we think. Moses knew God; he talked 
with Him face to face as a man does to his friend. 
And thus Moses learned from God things about 
life. Give these commandments the scientific test 
of actual experience. The reason such as inheriting 
the earth with long days of life may not hold good 
today but in actual experience there is not a one 
of their fundamental precepts which does not 
ring true in the life of today. From the worship 
of one God to the protection of a neighbor’s 
property, all have binding force on this generation, 
whether we desire it or not. If we too could speak 
to God face to face as man does to his friend, we 
also would learn much about the nature of God 
and man, and then we would acquire the peace of 
soul which is above price and education; we would 
learn to distinguish more certainly, to shun the 
evil and to choose the good. 


Sin cannot be defined without reference to God, 
the -highest good. We do not seek an involved 
theological definition of sin. What we want is 
something which will help us live better lives and 
grow in grace. Sin can hardly be defined by 
enumerating a list of things sinful. But we can 
truthfully say that whatever is not of the nature 
of God and according to His desire is sinful. 
And this admits of our growth in the knowledge 
of God and His revelation. But, you say, some do 
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not believe in God. I don’t care if that be so. 
There are very few individuals who do not believe 
in some source of goodness, and whatever is con- 
trary to that source of goodness is evil and sinful, 
by whatever name it may be called. Whatever 
degrades and lowers man from the best and highest 
he knows, whatever drags him into the dust and 
mire of existence, is sinful. Man owes it to himself, 
to his fellowmen and to his God to seek continually 
the highest good, and when he does not do so he 
sins. When he commits a deed which shames him 
and takes from his dignity, when he thinks 
thoughts which ruin the peace of his soul, when he 
does things harmful to his neighbor’s life and 
possessions, when he acts contrary to the pattern 
of a Godly life as revealed to him on the mount of 
his higher moments, he sins. 


We all do sin and come short of the glory of 
God. Jesus knew that when He said, “‘He that is 
without sin among you, let him first cast a stone 
at her.’’ Folk honest with themselves need not be 
told that, because they know it to be true. When 
Shakespeare makes Hamlet say to Rosencrantz, 
“T could be bounded in a nutshell and count my- 
self a king of infinite space, were it not that I 
have bad dreams,” he mirrors the soul of a man 
beset by sin. 


One of the saddest pictures in literature is that 
which Tennyson gives us of the once noble Lance- 
lot. We see him with face marred and soul troubled, 
the result of the struggle of a great and chivalrous 
nature against a sin, abhorrent, yet too sweet to 
him to be conquered by his own power. Tennyson 
thus, perhaps unconsciously, delineates to us the 
soul driven, like the man with the unclean spirit, 
into the wilderness. Yes, sin draws man down. 


In spite of some teaching to the contrary it 
- nevertheless appears self-evident that for man to 
rise he must have something for which to strive; 
life must offer some things better and more desir- 
able than others. What would you think of a man 
who drove his car continuously in a circle, who had 
no goal or destination in mind but simply kept 
going round and round? Without a doubt you 
would say he was not in his right mind. But 
what about men and women who drive their lives 
almost continuously in circles, who appear never 
to get off the dead level of hum-drum experience, 
- into whose lives there cannot enter an urge to 
attain higher and nobler experiences of soul? 
But many folk do just that; they are unable to 
distinguish between more desirable and less de- 
sirable, between good and evil. They do not 
appear to grasp the fundamentals of the great 
- life of the spirit, of unselfishness, goodness, love, 
but on the dead level of experience they drive 
their lives in circles. 


Life must have a goal and a meaning; we cannot 
live our lives in circles. We must have some end 
in view regarding our lives, otherwise they are 
lived uselessly. There must be a good after which 
we strive, and the highest good we call God. 
Jesus’ dictum is that man must strive for the 
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perfection of God. Both Jesus’ teaching and our 
own experience manifest to us the fact that in this 
life there can be no neutral, there must always 
be a lower and a higher. The question for us to 
decide is whether we will live our lives in circles or 
strive for the mountain tops of spiritual perfection 
that our souls may be swept by the pure winds of 
the highest good, which is God. 


Church membership of itself alone does not 
guarantee that a soul will not live its life in a 
circle. A soul which ceases to strive and grow is a 
sinful soul. Many folk, after beginning the Chris- 
tian way of life, attain a growth of soul a little 
better than before, stop growing, appear to rest 
content, and live their lives in a new circle which 
may, in time, be every bit as vicious as the one 


. they left. That never was the desire of Jesus, 


for He taught that man must strive for perfection, 
and Paul, following the Master, speaks of the 
milk of the word for the babes in Christ and the 
meat of doctrine for those who have grown mora 
in the Christian life. Christianity is a religion 
of the Spirit and that is why materialistic thought 
and ways of life cannot grasp its full implications. 
The ideal Jesus has set before His followers is 
spiritual growth to the point where every thought 
and action is governed by the Spirit of God, and if 
we stop striving for anything short of this we 
simply pick out a new circle on another level 
around which to live our lives, and that also is 
sinful in every Christian meaning of the word. 


Growth is inherent in the Christian life, but 
this growth must be drawn by the good as the 
plant is drawn upward by the sun which warms it 
and works in the leaves the miracle of life. No 
child of God can develop a true life of the Spirit 
by continual meditation upon that which is evil. 
True, the sinful life and all it means must be 
brought to consciousness before a change can be 
effected, but if the soul remain in that mood of 
contempation on the sinful life, where is the room 
for meditation upon the good and the godly? 
Darkness, cold, snow and ice shut up in her bosom 
nature’s glorious beauty, but light, gentle rain 
and warmth kiss the earth and cause the loveliness 
of God’s creation to come forth; the two cannot 
co-exist. Nor can thoughts of evil and good dwell 
at the same time in the consciousness of man. To 
grow in the grace of the Christian life we must 
concentrate on the good and the godly; we must 
live close to the Christ and strive daily for the 
perfection He holds before us. 


There is no one among us without sin for we all 
have lapses at times, driving our lives for the 
time being in petty circles, and choose that which 
is beneath the highest good. But the Christian 
ideal for man sets before him a goal, and to attain 
it he must straighten out the course of his life. 
Jesus would have His Spirit pervade all life, 
uncoyer sin in man, put His presence there, and 
bring to pass the consummation devoutly to be 
wished, that the Jesus life, above which there is 
none greater, be lived by men among men. 
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Paying Tribute 
Evening, July 26, Eighth Sunday ater Trinity. 


The Rey. Walter E. Helfer, Evangelical Church, 
Clarington, Ohio. 


Text: Matt. 22:21. Scripture Lesson: Matt. 22:15-40. 


Presumably some members of the congregation 
have had the opportunity of serving on a trial 
jury, of attending sessions of a convening court 
and, hence, will remember that not infrequently 
persons on the witness stand are subjected to a 
process known as cross-questioning. There is 
nothing inherently wrong with the process of cross- 
questioning itself, but sometimes with the person 
who is conducting the process. There is the so- 
called clever lawyer who tries to trap the witness 
by means of improper questions — captious or 
catch questions we call them. Like the fate of 
any public leader, the life of Jesus, his thoughts, 
opinions, and actions were constantly on trial. 
People of every rank and walk of life sat in judg- 
ment upon him, frequently placing him on the 
stand in order to cross-question him. We feel 
sure that Jesus welcomed questioning by the 
people, especially when the questions revealed 
honesty and sincerity, but the scripture lesson 
does not convince us that on this occasion the 
questioners were sincere. There was craftiness and 
stealth behind their questions. Like some clever 
lawyer they had concocted an evil potion of 
words. 


Think upon that first question addressed to the 
Master. “Is it lawful to pay tribute unto Caesar 
or not?” How those Pharisees and Herodians must 
have gloated over the framing of that question. 
Their entanglements with this strange person 
would soon be at an end. Only one result was pos- 
sible from either answer that Jesus, as they 
thought, could give. They had no trouble in 
visioning themselves as the victors and Jesus as 
the vanquished. Indeed that conclusion leaped 
into the mind of each one of those Pharisees and 
Herodians very readily for if Jesus were to say, 
“Pay tribute,” he would immediately lose his posi- 
tion of influence among the people. They would 
no longer follow him. They would hate him. His 
claim to the Messiahship would be blasted. A 
debased fellow catering to their sovereign lords 
would be their accusation. On the other hand 
were Jesus to answer that tribute paying was 
unnecessary he would be denounced as a traitor. 
Could anything be more simple? But Jesus with 
his unique insight into human nature saw through 
their shallowness and hypocrisy, and exposed 
them. He asked for a coin and after his questioners 
were forced to acknowledge the authority of 
Caesar he inferred from this fact the lawfulness 
of giving tribute. It was as though Jesus were 
saying that the question of tribute giving was out 
of date. Since Caesar filled their purses he had a 
right to expect a tax in return. 


“Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s.”” By that answer the questioners were 
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overcome, entirely discomfited. They were taken 
aback, with nothing more to be said, while the 
disciples of Jesus on the other hand received 
valuable instruction from his answer. Such may 
be the experience of the followers of Jesus if they 
make application in the proper sphere. May we 
consider Jesus’ words in relation to the nature of 
man. Man is not a one-sided creature. His nature 
is considered to be four-fold: Physical, mental, 
social, and spiritual. For perfect manhood and 
womanhood each side of this nature must receive 
proper consideration. Each side is demanding 
tribute. 


Physical nature asks tribute. Shall we pay or 
shall we not? Jesus’ answer embodied the idea 
that tribute was due Caesar, was lawfully coming 
to him. Therefore we are led to realize that our 
physical nature has certain proper claims also. 
We owe tribute unto it, and neglect of bringing 
this tribute has its own dire consequences. Just 
as a fire needs fuel to keep the blaze, the physical 
nature of man demands sustenance of food and 
drink to prolong the spark of life — tribute. 
Moreover with the development of the human 
race has come the bodily reaction to heat and 
cold. Therefore we know the protection of houses 
and clothes also as a part of the tribute that we 
owe physical nature. Furthermore we understand 
our physical nature to have certain limitations. 
It is subject to the laws of fatigue so that the 
tribute of sufficient rest, ease, and recreation 
are due unto it. Likewise the body is subject to 
certain laws of health and unless we pay tribute 
in this regard our bodies must necessarily suffer 
the ravages of disease. Now lest someone mis- 
understand the emphasis on paying tribute to 
physical nature, we say that care must be exercised 
in rendering tribute. We are to pay only that which 
fs" dues, You know as- well as I that some people 
pay more than is due. Instead of eating and drink- 
ing in moderation they indulge beyond what is 
necessary and right. Instead of rest and recreation 
we find idleness and indolence. Pay tribute to 
physical nature but only that which is (due. 


.- Looking again at man’s four-fold nature we 


aie for a moment at the mental side. In the 


scheme of creation we find that man stands out 
because of his intelligence, his will, his ability 
to think and to act accordingly, in other words 
because of the peculiar development of his mind. 
Wherefore shall he pay tribute to this gift o of 
mentality or not? ““Render unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s.” Pay tribute to your mind. 
Man as an independent being is living in a complex 
world. Ignorance, superstition, black-art, and 
magic are therefore insufficient means of coping 
with the perplexities of the world and life. To the 
mind of the normal man or woman a train of 
questions enter: What should be my goal in life? 
Where can I best fit? What shall serve as a guide 
to my morals and ethics? What is the highest 
good and how shall I attain unto it? What shall be 
my attitude to my fellowman? It is only the sin- 
cere searcher for truth, he who pays tribute to 
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his mental nature by diligent study and discrimin- 
ating gathering of knowledge who may hope to 
find an answer to these and other questions that 
haunt the soul. Certainly man was meant to live 
his life in an intelligent manner and consequently 

e ought to pay tribute to this side of his nature. 


Furthermore we find upon man’s nature the 
stamp of social instinct. Is it right to pay tribute 
to this social nature or not? Man by nature is not 
given over to isolation, to solitude, but to the 
company of other individuals €ven though some 
people may think that society is essentially evil; 
that is always and everywhere to be avoided; and 
that monks who shut themselves away from the 
world to seek holiness in seclusion are the only 
creatures who are doing right. But, no, the social 
instinct is right and not sinful. Individuals need 
association. Render unto this Caesar his due by 
ship, and sociability. Pay tribute to society - also 
-by fulfilling your social duties many duties 
involved in the brotherhood of man. Again we 
“sound the warning. Pay unto social nature only 
what is due. Too much pleasure, too much h_going, 
too many social “duties means that we are paying 
_ Caesar more than his due. Realizing your social 
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nature guard yourself from becoming entirely 
engrossed with it, but on the other hand refrain 
from the sanctimoniousness which makes for a 
chilled atmosphere. 


. Finally we consider the religious nature of man. 
There is no question about the fact that man has a 
religious nature because we might travel in many 
directions, visit lands remote from the home base, 
and probably wherever we should go we would 
find evidence of the religious nature. Religion, it 
is true, not of the highest type, nevertheless, 
religion. For some it is the doing of things which 
God commands. For others it is the performance 
of ritual — prescribed acts of worship. For still 
others religion has seemed to be a correct faith — 
the holding of proper doctrines. But when Jesus 
said, ‘‘“Render unto God the things that are God’s,” 
he meant to say that religion i is not simply” a-deed, 
a form, a belief but it is an inner spirit, an 
attitude which he calls love. ‘Thou shalt love 
God.” ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor.” Paying 
tribute to our religious nature means being 
dominated by this love —love which is not a 
sentiment, or emotion, but the life principle 
motivating our relationship to God which in turn 
governs our relationship to our fellow man. 


Illustrations 
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BOTH ARE GOOD AMERICANS 
Luke 7:5. ‘For he loveth our nation.” 


Said the native American: 


“Tam an American. My father belongs to the 
Sons of the Revolution; my mother to the Colonial 
Dames. One of my ancestors pitched tea overboard 
in Boston Harbor, another stood his ground with 
Warren, another suffered with Washington at 
Valley Forge. My forefathers were American in 
the making: they spoke in her council halls, they 
died on her battlefields, they commanded her 
ships, they cleared her forests. Stanch heart of 
mine beat fast at each new star in the nation’s 
flag..Keen eyes of mine foresaw her greater glory; 
the sweep of her seas, the riches of her hillsides, 
the plenty of her plains, the man-hives in her 
billion-wired cities. I am proud of my past. I am 
an American.” 

Said the naturalized American: 


“T am an American. My father was an atom of 
dust; my mother was a straw in the wind. One of 
my ancestors died in the mines of Siberia, another 
was crippled for life by the blows of the knout, 
another was killed defending his home during the 
bloody massacres. But then the dream came — 
the dream of America. In the light of Liberty’s 
torch the atom of dust became a man and the 
straw in the wind became a woman. ‘See,’ said 


my father, pointing to the flag that fluttered near, 

‘that flag of stars and stripes is yours; it is the 

emblem of the promised land. Live for it; die for 

it.’ Under the open sky of my new country I swore. 
to do so. I am proud of my future. I am an Ameri- 

can.’’— Selected. 


PROVIDED ICE CREAM FOR THE FOURTH 


Psa. 81:18. ‘When I am old . . . forsake me 
not.”’ 

A spirit of both patriotism and kindness to the 
aged is blended in the following news item from a 
daily newspaper: 

“Byery Fourth of July the inmates of a home for 
old ladies in New Haven, Conn., will have ice 
cream because a late naval surgeon thought about 
them and provided the money for the treat in his 
will. They will also have money toward their 
Christmas dinner, for if there is any left from the 
Fourth of July fund it is to be used in adding to 
the Christmas dinner.”’— The Utica Press. 


SENTIMENT AMONG WARRIORS 

Prov. 31:26. ‘“The law of kindness.” 

The day after the birth of his little son General 
George E. Pickett was able to make a brief visit 
to his wife and baby. The next day he wrote a 
note back to his wife, and this is one of the most 
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delightful found in that group of letters which 
form the volume ‘‘Soldier-of the South” (A. C. 
Inman. Said General Pickett: 


“My men had all heard of the arrival of the 
‘Little General,’ as they call him, and when I was 
riding out of camp last night to surrender to him, 
I noticed the bonfires which were being kindled 
all along my lines and knew that my loyal, loving 
men were lighting them in honor of my son. But 
I did not know till this morning that dear old 
Ingalls, at Grant’s suggestion, had kindled a light 
on their side of the lines, too, and I was overcome 
with emotion when I learned of it. Today their 
note of congratulation, marked unofficial, which 
I inclose, came to me through the lines. You 
must keep it for the baby, with the pass and note 
of Marse Robert which I put into its little clenched 
hand.” 


The brief note, to which this reference is made, 
ran as follows: 
“To George Pickett: 


“We are sending congratulations to you, to the 
young mother and the young recruit. 


“GRANT, INGALLS, SUCKLEY. 
“July 18, 1864.” 


This was a graceful action on the part of leaders 
in battle towards one who was fighting against 
them. It shows how gently and yet how strongly 
the human heart is touched by the little child. 


POETIC PRAYER FOR THE NATION 


Isa. 26:2. “Open ye the gates, that the righteous 
nation which keepeth the truth may enter in.” 


Creator and Ruler of mankind, 4 
We pray thee this day for our country, 
That her new life may’ be established and built up in thyself: 
That all hatred and malice, 
All indifference to the sufferings of others, 
All narrow exclusiveness and selfish greed, 
- May be swept away by the breath of thy spirit: 
And that public-spirit, honour and justice, 
Cooperation in service, self-sacrifice for the good of the whole 


people, 
May flourish abundantly amongst us. 


We pray thee 

That thou wilt forge us into tools meet for the service of our 
country: 

Burn from us all selfishness and pride: 

Purify us from all baseness: 

Fill us with thy divine passion 

To uplift the weak, 

To sweep away oppression and wrong. 

To give to every man, 

The opportunity of a full life 

That may be lived to thy glory and to the service of mankind 


—J.8S. Hoyland. 


PIONEERS 


Isa. 42:16. “I will lead them in paths that they 
have not known.” 


We shall not travel by the road we make: 
Ere day by day the sound of many feet 
Is heard upon the stones that now we break, 
We shall be come to where the crossroads meet. 


For us the heat by day, the cold by night, 
The inch-slow progress, and the heavy load, 
And death at last to close the long grim fight 
With man and beast and stone; for them the Road. 


For them the shade of trees that now we plant, 
The safe, smooth journey and the final goal, 
Yes, birthright in the land of covenant; 
For us day labor, travail of the soul. 
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And yet the road is ours as never theirs! 
Is not one joy on us alone bestowed? 
For us the master-joy, O Pioneers: 
We shall not travel, but we make the Road. 
— Written by unknown author in the heart of 


Australia. 


THE FLAG WAS NOT LOWERED 
Isa. 13:2. “Lift ye up a banner.” 


On June 14, 1777, the Continental Congress 
adopted John Adams’ resolution that “the flag 
of the 13 United States shall be 18 stripes, red and 
white; that the union shall be 13 stars, white on 
a blue field, representing a new constellation. 


There is a legend that a messenger bearing a 
copy of the resolution was sent to Bound Brook, 
where Washington was encamped, and that a 
flag of official design was raised over the General’s 
headquarters the next day. There is no official 
record of this, and no mention of it appears in 
Washington’s daily journal. 

Indeed, there is no probability that the sun ever 
shone on the American flag until the following 
August, when St. Leger, with his British, Hessians 
and Indians, invested Fort Stanwix at Rome. 
The besieged Americans inside the fort improvised 
a flag to follow the official design, making it from 
such materials as could be secured through cutting 
up cotton skirts, red flannel shirts and the lining 
of a military coat, and this they snapped in the 
face of the enemy —the first time the flag was 
ever displayed in battle. 

The battle at Oriskany followed. The ferocious 
fighting of the Americans, who were guarding the 
valley and its priceless harvest which was so 
greatly needed to feed the army during the coming 
winter, and the defiance of the besieged garrison, 
turned back the foe. 


And the flag had not been lowered!— From an 
editorial in the Utica (N. Y.) Observer-Dispatch. 


WHAT THE FLAG MEANS 


Psa. 60:4. “Thou hast given a banner to them.” 


Is it any wonder that the old soldier loves the 
flag under whose folds he fought and for which his 
comrades shed so much blood? He loves it for 
what it is and for what it represents. It embodies 
the purposes and history of the government 
itself. It records the achievements of its defenders 
upon land and sea. It heralds the heroism and 
sacrifices of our Revolutionary fathers who 
planted free government on this continent and 
dedicated it to liberty forever. It attests the 
struggles of our army and the valor of our citizens 
in all the wars of the republic. It has been sanctified 
by the blood of our best and our bravest. It records 
the achievements of Washington and the martyr- 
dom of Lincoln. It has been bathed in the tears 
of a sorrowing people. It has been glorified in the 
hearts of a freedom-loving people, not only at 
home but in every part of the world. Our flag 
expresses more than any other flag; it means more 
than any other national emblem. It expresses the 
will of a free people, and proclaims that they are 
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supreme and that they acknowledge no earthly 
sovereign but themselves. It never was assaulted 
that thousands did not rise up to smite the assail- 
ant. Glorious old banner! — William Mc Kinley. 


INCONSISTENT WRITERS 

Rom. 1:30. “Haters of God.” 

A very pointed sentence closes one of the articles 
of Professor William Lyon Phelps. With striking 
terseness he said: 

“A great many of our contemporary writers 
do not believe in any God —but how they do 
hate Him!’ 


PREFER DEFEAT WITH GOD 


Isa. 51:1. ‘““Ye that follow after righteousness, ye 
that seek the Lord.” 

Delivering an address at the opening of the 
beautiful Hendricks Chapel of Syracuse University, 
Professor William Lyon Phelps, the popular 
teacher of Yale University and also the equally 
popular lay preacher, used this expression: 

“Most of us would prefer to be in the army of 
God, and defeated, than be in any other army.” 


CAN’T GET ALONG WITHOUT RELIGION 


Acts 8:22. “Repent therefore of this thy wicked- 
ness.” 

Three boys accused of automobile theft appeared 
before Judge Frederick P. Close, in White Plains, 
New York. The judge found that none of the boys 
had been in the habit of attending church, nor 
had they received religious instruction from their 
parents. Giving them a suspended sentence, 
Judge Close made a very important comment, as 
he said: ‘“‘No one, young or old, can get along 
without religion, and the older you boys get the 
more you'll realize it.” 


AFTER HALF A CENTURY 

Ex. 32:34. “I will visit their sin upon them.” 

Forty-six years after having committed a 
murder in a fist fight, James Neeley was arrested 
in Texas, according to a newspaper item. The 
crime was committed in Alabama, almost a half 
a century earlier, and the man, who had reached 
the age of seventy, is reported to have said to the 
police: “I’m glad it’s over. I have been running 
for forty-six years, and could not get it off my 
mind for a single minute.” 


GOD WILL HELP ME! 

Psa. 30:10. “Lord, be thou my helper.” 

A keen-eyed, medium-sized young sea captain 
stood in a lobby of a large hotel in Hongkong, 
conversing with a portly Englishman. 

“So you have come to trade in the Orient?” the 
portly one asked: “‘well, step into the bar and tell 
me about your plans.” 

“T am sorry, but I never enter bars and I don’t 
take alcoholic beverages,” the young sea captain 
replied. 

The Englishman’s eyebrows rose and his florid 
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face broke into an unbelieving smile. ‘Entering 
Oriental trade without Scotch and sodas?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Do you expect to be able to do business in the 
Orient except in a saloon over a friendly drink?” 
The florid-faced one broke into a loud laugh. “If 
you do, God help you!’ 

The keen-eyed young sea captain smiled and 
replied, “God will help me.” 


And apparently God did, for that young sea 
master, Captain Robert Dollar, today sits on the 
tenth floor of the Robert Dollar Building on Cali- 
fornia Street in San Francisco, and looks out over 
San Francisco Bay, where there is always one or 
more of his great ocean liners and cargo boats 
resting in the water at anchor, charging or unload- 
ing cargoes, representing the industries of almost 
every nation in the world.— Walter G. Swanson, in 
an article on “Captain Robert Dollar, His Ships 
and His Faith.” 


SHARING A DISCOVERY 


John 1:45. “Philip findeth Nathaniel, and 
saith unto him, we have found him, of whom 
Moses in the law, and the prophets, did write.” 

President Henry Sloane Coffin of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in a recent commencement ad- 
dress made the following searching declaration. 
“Much is said today of religion as a quest, but 
you go to minister no vague deity. Our mission 
is not primarily to invite folk to join us in a quest 
but to share with them a discovery. A Christian 
minister is not a seeker after God, but one en- 
trusted with the good news that God is in Christ.” 
These words addressed to the graduates of a theo- 
logical seminary should be rung upon the ears of 
every man who stands behind the sacred desk. 
Dr. Coffin is right — eternally, gloriously, right. 


— The Christian Herald. 


PAID FOR THE BOTTLE 


Luke 6:31. “And as ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye also to them likewise.” 

Milk dealers lose a considerable sum on broken 
and unreturned bottles. One, therefore, can 
imagine the surprise experienced by a milkman in 
Utica, New York, when one morning he found a 
note in the milk bottle, and also a piece of paper 
in which was wrapped up the sum of five cents. 
The note read: 

“Dear Sir: We accidentally broke one of your 
bottles. Will the enclosed pay for it?” 

The note was an indication that there are some 
persons who strive to put the Golden rule into 
practice in their daily lives. 


TOY PISTOL CAUSED A BIG FIRE 


James 3:5. “Behold how great a matter a little 
fire kindleth.” 

A rat was found in a novelty store in a com- 
munity in Pennsylvania during the Hallowe’en 
season. A woman fired a tiny toy pistol to frighten 
it away. But a spark from the cap placed in the 
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little pistol set fire to a Hallowe’en costume on a 
rack, and in a few minutes the whole store was 
_ablaze. Great fires are often kindled in small 
ways. Beginnings need to be carefully watched. 


WHERE LIES THE HEART OF THE 
AUTHOR 

Heb. 11:10. “He looked for a city which hath 
foundations.” 

Writing on Thomas Hardy, Dr. Henry van 
Dyke, says in ‘“The Man Behind the Book;” “His 
long last years were passed in Christian peace, 

. ‘serene and lovely as a Lapland night.’ 


” “Fis ashes are entombed in Westminster Abbey, 
among the great of England. His heart rests, by 
his own wish, in the village church yard of ‘Mell- 
stock,’ beside his father and mother.” 


LIBERALITY OF THE HANDSOME HAND 


Mal. 3:10. “Bring ye all the tithes into the 
storehouse.” 


One of the dearest friends whose memory has 
been most helpful during a long life was one even- 
ing in a little company where a discussion occurred 
as to who had the finest hand, and a lady shrewdly 
said: 

“The handsomest hand here is the one which 
gives most liberally.” 


Since it is so difficult for old people to give who 
did not begin early in life to give, would it not be 
wise to teach children, that they might get the 
blessing that falls upon givers? No one was ever 
bankrupted by benevolence.— John Wanamaker. 


SACRIFICED FOR A FELLOW AUTHOR 
2 Peter 1:7. ‘Brotherly kindness.” 


Born in Lubeck in 1875, it was the hope of the 
family of Thomas Mann that he would become a 
business man. Taking a job in a fire insurance 
office, however, he failed to become interested. 
Spare time found him engaged in writing, and in 
1894 he published his first book, “Gefallen.”’ 
From that time he has devoted himself to litera- 
ture. “The Magic Mountain” and other works 
are the evidence of his creative spirit. In 1929 the 
Nobel Prize in Literature was awarded him. 


This genius in the literary world has a most 
kindly spirit, and is especially responsive to the 
appeal of youthful writers. An article by Bruno 
Frank, in The New York Times Book Review, 
states that Mr. Mann is constantly in corres- 
pondence with struggling individuals, and sends 
“them year after year mountains of letters full of 
sympathy and advice ...And whenever he 
thinks that a young man deserves support, he 
gives him support without stint.” 


These statements are confirmed by a little 
story. Years ago a writer went to Mr. Mann with 
a request for money. “It was a large sum — several 
thousand marks. He was badly in need of help. 
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. . . Andif he could not get help it was apparently 
all up with him. Thomas Mann had confidence in 
his intentions, and he also believed, rightly or 
wrongly, that the young man might amount to 
something. He stepped aimably to his desk and 
wrote out the check.”’ 


Fifteen years later that same young man sat 
at the table with Thomas’ Mann and his wife. 
Together they recalled experiences of the past. 


“And do you still remember,” the man said, 
“how you gave me the money at that time? It 
was rather a lot of money.” 


“Rather a lot,’ remarked Mrs. Mann. “It was 
just about all we had.” : 


“This,” said Bruno Frank, ‘is an absolutely 
true story; and no man could so well swear to it 
before a court of law as I could myself.” 


TO A SEED 
Eccl. 11:6. “In the morning sow thy seed.” 


Little brown seed in the palm of my hand, 
Say, are you wondering what you will be? 

One of the many glad posies of springtime: 
Tulip or lily or proud fleur-de-lis? 


Are you a sweet pea, or gay morning glory; 
Stately gold sunflower facing the sun; 

Earliest crocus that blooms in the garden; 
Bittersweet, gay when the autumn is done? 


Are you aware of the future before you — 
Darkness and solitude down underground? 
Will it discourage or rouse you to effort, 
As a butterfly shakes off his slumber profound? 


Millions of frail seeds! Yet Nature has given 
Hint of life’s marvel to every one! 

Drab, outer seeming that wakes into splendor; 
There shall be beauty when dreaming is done! 


Are we not all of us seeds, I am thinking! 
Planned for a future that waits to disclose. 
Sunshine and springtifne and gladness of living: 
What lives will make of it, only God knows! 


— Frances Crosby Hamlet. 


HE SPEAKS TO ME 
1 Kings 19:12. “A still small voice.” 


God speaks to me 

In song of bird, 

In flower and in tree, 

In clouds that drift across the sky, 
And in the hum of bee. 


And in the purple mountain peak, 
The ever-changing sea, 

The sunset sky, 

The stars on high, 

God speaks his love to me. 


— Nan Devis Breckenridge. 


The ancient Grass House, which stood for over 
70 years on the late Princess Kaiulani’s estate at 
Waikiki (Hawaiian Islands), and occupied by 
Robert Louis Stevenson during his stay on these 
islands, has been donated by the owner to the 
Salvation Army, and moved to the Waioli Tea 
Room, which is operated by the Salvation Army 
Girls’ Home, Honolulu.—Melbourne Herald. 


The Homiletic Year --- July 


THE REV. MARTIN SCHROEDER 


FOURTH OF JULY 


The time was when the Fourth of July meant 
exclusively a memorial to the courage of our 
fathers. Today it reminds us that the traditional 
force of its meaning has been augmented by a 
new conception of freedom, freedom from poverty, 
ignorance, mistrust, corruption, excessive taxes, 
crime, and distress, a freedom yet to be achieved. 
While in days gone by a country could maintain 
a state of isolation for some time without harm to 
itself or its neighbors, we know today that every 
country needs the goods and friendship of other 
countries. 

The essentials upon which, next to the fear of 
the Lord (Proverbs 1:7), government by the 
people can be based with safety to national and 
international life and peace may be summarized 
into the following: 

1. Intelligence. Ignorance at the one hand, and 
political, economic, and religious freedom at the 
other are contradictory terms. The exercise of 
universal suffrage is made safe only when citizens 
are trained to read the present in the light of 
history. 

2. Political Virtue. Religious home life is the 
foundation of the state’s welfare. Led by the 
church in the spirit of devotion and sacrifice for 
the good of the commonwealth, the mass of the 
people will be enabled to withstand the wiles and 
seductions of the corruptionist. 

3. Freedom. Spain has illustrated once more 
what the effect of repression upon a people is able 
to bring about. Citizens must not be restrained 
' by force in the exercise of their lawful occupations, 
nor bound by party policy, or private interests. 
If it is possible for the church, let it point out the 
possible danger for the United States from within 
by reason of interests which try to control, directly 
or indirectly, our institutions of free speech, free 
assembly, free petition, and the free ballot. The 
prevention of freedom in these respects, to which 
might be added an occasional servility of the 
church, make real political independence im- 
possible. 

4. Patriotism. What is it? There is a type which 
associates the element of patriotism with flags, 
fireworks, and brass bands, and thinks it insepar- 
able from a spontaneous urge to bear arms and 
shed blood under the maxim “my country, right 
or wrong.” With the ratification of the Kellogg 
Peace Pact in 1929 a new type of patriotism was 
officially inaugurated. The multilateral treaty is 
an open covenant openly arrived at. It pledges 
strong nations-against any more rattling of the 
sword in the scabbard, a policy of enforcing their 
demands on their weaker neighbors. 

Primary documents have always enjoyed a 
never-ending and needed emphasis in school, 
church, and the political forum. To these must now 
be added the international Pact for the Renuncia- 


tion of War. Its words must be repeated to sink 
in, to spread its spirit. They are today the true 
patriots who support the Government of the 
United States in its pledge, signed at Paris, 


August 27, 1928. 
Article I. 

“The high contracting parties solemnly declare in 
the names of their respective peoples that they con- 
demn recourse to war for the solution of international 
controversies, and renounce it as an instrument of 
national policy in their relations with one another.” 

Article IT. 


“The High contracting parties agree that the settle- 
ment or solution of all disputes or conflicts of whatever 
nature or of whatever origin they may be, which 
may arise among them, shall never be sought except by 
pacific means.” 


Here is an act of faith, a solemn announcement 
that war is ruled out. It is a signal demonstration 
of the world’s hatred of war. Has it had any 
effects? 

Let these figures speak to you. In 1927 there 
were six, and in 1930 over fifty treaties of arbitra- 
tion and judicial settlement registered by the 
League of Nations. Six, fifteen, thirty, and fifty 
are the leaps and bounds by which arbitration in 
international quarrels has come into fashion during 
the last few years. These treaties were made be- 
tween thirty-one nations. May the scoffer scoff! 

Christian citizens must be made aware of this 
new type of patriotism which knows of no bounds, 
save justice, it places its object in world-friendship. 
To this end church members must be lead to be 
public spirited and to take an active part in public 
affairs. The time is past when respectability in our 
citizenship took the part of the pharisee in the 
parable, who would gather his skirts and pass by 
on the other side. Neither nationally nor inter- 
nationally can such attitude be defended, at least 
not from the pulpit. 


James Bryce has left us a fine summary of 
the essentials of patriotism. Here they are: 
a. An intelligent knowledge of what is best for 
one’s country as a whole. 
b. The placing of the country’s interest above 
party, class, sectional, or selfish interest. 


c. The willingness of service and of sacrifice for the 
welfare of one’s country. 


In gratitude to our forebears, we prize our his- 
torical, political inheritance, and in anticipation 
of the welfare of our children’s children we realize 
the burden of a responsibility placed upon the 
shoulders of the present ruling generation to 
establish a still “‘more perfect union” with all 
mankind, to establish world-wide justice, and 
thus ‘‘secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity.” 

One of the most crucial gatherings in the history 
of mankind is scheduled to meet in Geneva 
during February of next year. The success or 
failure of the World Disarmament Conference 
may determine whether or not there is to be 
another great war. The church has in her possession 
the true torch of liberty. Are we willing to raise it? 
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CONVENTIONS 

What shall we do with them? This is the time 
when Summer sessions, conferences, assemblies, 
‘and conventions are making their: pressing de- 
mands upon the preacher. Maybe he is on the 
program, maybe he is not. Whichever way, he is 
wanted, and he is missed if he is not there. How- 
ever, it is often a question whether one should 
attend or not. If the preacher does not, has he 
neglected something? Printed programs an- 
nouncing the events say you miss the cream of 
what is offered during the year. This concerns 
chiefly the one who is not on the program, the 
one belonging to the great majority. 

In going through the homiletic year the ques- 
tion becomes a pertinent one. The Christian 
preacher can never be provincial in his tastes or 
ambitions. He is a messenger of the Christ, whose 
kingdom has ‘‘no end,” that is, no boundary or 
limitations. For these reasons he must always be 
trying to reach out into realms which are extra- 
parochial, possibly universal. His social and pro- 
fessional growth calls for books, and periodicals, 
but above all for contact with people. 

There are those who have an aversion to summer 
assemblies. Printed reports of the proceedings are 
sufficient for them. ‘‘Why should I waste my time 
on a few papers and addresses,” they argue. With 
amused contempt they look at those with the con- 
vention habit, who year after year travel long 
distances to attend professional or inspirational 
gatherings. 

What makes these meetings so important is 
perhaps less the collecting of new knowledge from 
the addresses heard. Far more important for the 
average preacher is the opportunity for contact 
with personalities of the prophetic type. When 
men of similar interests, but widely differing ex- 
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periences meet outside the assembly hall for in- 
formal discussions, in the lobby, at the lunch 
table, or going promenading, that is the real 
chance which conventions provide. 

Chatting in this way for perhaps ten minutes 
may be sufficient to draw from a man of experience 
enough information to clear the way to a solution 
of some knotty personal problem. New interest 
is aroused and inspiration received. There is no 
doubt that the preacher who attends these sum- 
mer gatherings with discretion will return home to 
his accustomed task the better for having been 
there. 

Goethe has said, ‘“There are many echoes in the 
world, but few voices.” It is the lot of many a 
preacher to be but an echo of the master-minds 
with which he comes in contact either through the 
printed page or personal contact. He who does this 
task well, always keeping in mind that he is the 
“voice of one crying in the wilderness,” that he 
is the’ messenger of one far greater than any 
human, that man has the proper attitude toward 
value of summer assemblies. To be enabled to 
present to one’s own people the great truths which 
are entrusted to us, to do it in plain language, free 
from technicalities, is an achievement of con- 
siderable worth. 

Who is a worthwhile, educated man? A writer 
in Forbes Magazine presents this picture of him: 


He keeps his mind open on every question until the 
evidence is all in. 

He always listens to the man who knows. 

He never laughs at new ideas. 

He cross-examines his day-dreams. 

He knows his strong point and plays it. 

Beets the value of good habits and how to form 
them 

He knows when to think and when to call in the ex- 
pert to think for him. 

You can’t sell him magic. 

He lives the forward-looking, outward-looking life. 

He cultivates a love of the beautiful. 


Sermon Texts and Their Treatment 
THE REV. MARTIN SCHROEDER 


INDEPENDENCE SUNDAY 


Mathew 22:21 — ‘‘Render therefore unto Caesar 
the things which are Caesar’s; and unto God the 
things that are God’s.”’ 


Introduction: With this answer the Pharisees 
received more than they had bargained for with 
their cunning question. That they were under 
obligation to reigning Rome was settled, but pre- 
senting them with the fact that they denied God 
much of his due sent them silently away. Christ’s 
words are an accusation they did not expect. With 
all skill at their disposal they had whittled what 
they believed to be a wounding weapon against 
Jesus. It turned out to be a boomerang. 


The justice of the implied accusation in Christ’s 
reply could not be denied. Religion to the pharisees 
was in all sincerity observation of the ceremonial 

' law. God had been reduced to a theological term. 
They did not give him what he demanded, the 
heart was far from Him. “Rend your heart and 


not your garment” (Joel 2:18) was forgotten. They 
winced under the foreign rule, they desired free- 
dom and independence, but they did not know 
that their witholding God’s rightful due brought 
the yoke of Rome upon them. 

Do we, differing from those of old, understand 
the meaning of liberty, or is it merely a word? 
“There is no word” declared the French political 
scientist Montesquieu, that admits of more various 
significations, and has made more different im- 
pressions on the human mind, than that of liberty.” 
As Christians we look for a biblical definition and 
and it in Paul’s writings (2 Corinthians 3:17) 
“Where the Spirit of the Lord is there is liberty.” 
John Milton in ‘Paradise Regained” has gathered 
the meaning of that presence into these words: 


“Yet he who reigns within himself, and rules 
Passions, desires, and fears, is more a king; 


Which every wise and virtuous man attains .. .” 


Liberty becomes in the light of Scripture a matter 
of personal conduct, which when sufficiently recog- 
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nized contributes to the element of national free- 
dom. Freedom is not a constant possession fixed 
once for all by a political decree. It is a life which 
must be won in order to possess it. Goethe makes 
- the expression of this idea of liberty the culmina- 


tion of his philosophic masterpiece, when Faust . 


concludes the quest for an ideal life with the con- 
fession: 
“Yea, to this thought I cling, with virtue rife, 
Wisdom's last fruit, profoundly true, 


Freedom alone he earns as well as life, 
Who day by day must conquer them anew.” 


“To secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity” we must be willing to pay. 


The Price of Liberty 
I. “Render unto Caesar the things which are 
Caesar’s.”’ 


1. Who is Caesar? 

a. Not merely the person of the then reigning 
Tiberius. Though at one time endowed 
with ability as a commander, orator, and 
administrator, he lost these qualifications 
for national leadership by becoming 
slothful, self-indulgent, and despotic. 

b. Not any particular monarch or autocrat. 
They reign by the will of the people. 
Their fortune may turn over night. 
“Every nation has that government 
which it deserves,” is a truth now and 
then recognized by a people, and then 
follows a change. 

c. Caesar is the symbol for human govern- 
ment. 

(1) local; (2) national; (8) international; 
(4) world-brotherhood, for ‘‘He shall 
judge among the nations, and shall 
rebuke many people.” (Isaiah 2:4.) 

d, Caesar, whether a person or institution, 
while recognized, is entitled to the things 
which are his due. 

2. What can you render unto Caesar? 

a. Obedience to laws which are needed for 
the welfare of the people. Public safety. 
Education. Internal peace. 

b. Just taxation to be supported over against 
evasion and the purposed shifting of 
burden to weaker shoulders. 

c. Conscientiousness in the exercise of political 
duties and prerogatives. “Seek the peace 
of the city . . . for in the peace thereof 
shall ye have peace.” (Jer. 29:7.) 

d. “Pray unto the Lord for it.’’ (Jet. 29:7.) 
This gift to Caesar indeed implies every 
other. You can not lift your face to God 
in your country’s behalf and then fail 
to work for its welfare. 

3. Giving Caesar his due is not enough to pay 
the price of liberty. mn 

a. Not all respectable citizens are good citi- 
zens, but —- 

b. All true believers are good citizens. They 
know the greater authority and demand 
of themselves and others to — 


Il. “Render unto God the things which are 
God’s.” 
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1. Who is this God? 


a. He is the owner of all that we pride our- 
selves as being our possession. “In the 
beginning God.” “What is man that 
thou art mindful of him’ (Psa. 8:4.). 

b. He delegates dominion over the earth to 
man temporarily. ‘Thou madest him 
to have dominion over the works of Thy 
hands.” (Psa. 8:6.) 

c. He is the author of government on earth 
by creating man a social being, needing 
continuously social adjustments. “A 
new commandment I give unto you, 
that ye love one another.” (John 13:34.) 


2. What can you render unto God? 

a. That which is his. If the image of Caesar 
designates the coin as his own, so, 
wherever God’s image is found that is 
God’s due. ‘‘So God created man in his 
own image, in the image of God created 
he him.” (Gen. 1:27.) You have from 
him (1) reason, (2) love, (3) freedom of 
choice. Use these imprints of the divine 
in your life and express it by — 

b. The right use of the Sabbath. Give God 
some time to commune with you and 
you with him. 

O day of rest and gladness, 
O day of joy and light, 


O balm of care and sadness, 
Most beautiful, most bright. 


c. Give him the child you call yours. When 
you look him in the eye, whose image 
does he bear? Must your child accusingly 
ask you: ‘‘Wist ye not that I must be 
about my Father’s business?” 

d. Give your own self in — 

(1) Constant communion. 
(2) Unwavering trust. 

(3) Implicit obedience. 
(4) Needed self-sacrifice. 

e. Guard against the loss of the image. A 
coin’s image may be marred beyond 
recognition. So it is with man. He may 
be taken from circulation as representing 
no longer a value with which to settle a 
divine obligation. 

f. Check your own value by comparing it 
with the Great Reality. Re-introduction 
of man’s intrinsic value as a legal tender 
is possible. ““He that hath seen me, hath 
seen the Father” (John 14:9). You must 
be able to say ‘‘And we beheld His glory” 
(John 1:14). Seeing that, you may safely 
follow — 


III. The Example of the Master. 

a. He obeyed the law of the nation (Matt. 
5:17). 

b. He paid taxes like the rest (Matt. 17:24-27). 

c. He recognized Caesar’s office as of divine 
origin (John 19:11), but — 

d. He knew Caesar’s limitations. His attitude 
toward the existing powers drew the 
death penalty (John 17:4). He came to 
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do the work of him who sent him. St. 
Paul followed the Master in this respect. 
He admonished others ‘Let every soul 
be subject unto the higher powers, for 
there is no power but of God,” yet he 
himself brought the death penalty upon 
himself, for giving Caesar his due and 
no more. 

Paul said: ‘‘Not I, but Christ liveth in 
me.”’ His accusers said: ‘‘We have found 
this man a pestilent fellow and a mover 
of sedition among all the Jews through- 
out the world’ (Acts 24:5). “He that 
judgeth me is the Lord” (2 Cor. 4:34) 
was Paul’s rejoinder. With the song on 
his lips “I have fought a good fight, I 
have finished the course, I have kept the 
faith’? he taught mankind the price of 
liberty. 


Conclusion: The economic, political, and re- 
ligious life of man make up the march of history. 
A voice has commanded a halt. No one seems to 
know in which direction the march will continue. 
Is the church going to lead or to follow? Upwards? 
Downwards? Shall it be a march forced by iron 
and blood, or by faith that God is love? You will 
help paying the price of liberty if you “Render 
unto Caesar the things which are Caesar’s, and 
unto God the things which are God’s. 


Goodspeed has rendered the above text (Matt. 
22:21), very realistically in this way: ‘‘Pay the 
emperor what belongs to the emperor, and pay 
God what belongs to God.” Two creditors are 
facing us for freedom’s sake. 


THE NATION’S WELFARE —2 Chron. 30:12. 
Is based on: 
1. Unity of purpose. 
2. Majesty of the law. 
3. Authority of God. 


NATIONAL LOYALTY — Rev. 2:10. 
Consists of: 


1. Faithfulness as a citizen. 
2. Faithfulness in one’s calling. 
3. Faithfulness before God. 


John 8:32. “‘Ye shall know the truth and the 
truth shall make ye free.” 


Independence, freedom, patriotism are relative 
terms. Some years ago the patriot was described 
by a religious journal of high standing as “the 
person who desires and works for the best interest 
and welfare of the United States in every respect, 
physical, commercial, industrial, moral and 
religious. He not only says he loves his country, 
but he proves his love by his actions. Let us be 
pro-Americans and not pro-anything else.” 


Today the secular press counsels ““The United 
States is not alone in the world. In its industry, 
its commerce, its thinking, in science and the arts, 
in all its varied interests and ambitions, its hope 
and welfare and plans are closely bound up with 
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those of other nations. Their problems are our 
problems; their ills are ours. We can not hope to 
prosper and advance by ourselves alone; no other 
nation can.” It follows then “patriotism is not 
enough.” It has been demonstrated that religious 
and economic nationalism are impossible. The 
political world view is forced upon us by the 
throes through which we are passing. 


How independent are we? The United States 
produces 800 million bushels of wheat a year. It 
is able to use only 600 million bushels. For a 
market for the remaining 200 million bushels, we 
are depending on foreign countries. For nearly 
five-sixths of our sugar supply we are dependent 
on foreign countries. Of the 13 million bales of 
cotton which we produce in a year we use about 
six million. For the use of the rest we are depend- 
ing upon England and other countries. We are 
using four-fifths of all the rubber in the world, but 
commercially we do not produce a pound. What, 
really, do we mean by “independence?” Think! 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP 


Prov. 11:9. “Through knowledge shall the just 
be delivered.” 

A well-known Berlin secondary school for girls | 
has introduced as part of its English course the 
study of English newspapers. These young ladies 
acquire a knowledge of everyday English and the 
unadorned facts concerning their cousin’s doings. 
An extension of this practice would make for in- 
ternational friendship and understanding. To 
this would be added the greater responsibility 
which editors feel when publishing for an inter- 
national public. 


A most interesting enterprise is carried on this 
year in Geneva, Switzerland. About twenty 
Scandinavian workmen are to spend three months 
gaining first-hand knowledge of international life 
and cooperation and studying practical problems 
of the age. They live together, doing their house- 
hold work themselves. The place where they stay 
is outside the city where they can work quietly 
and undisturbed. Their expenses are met by 
scholarship funds collected by local committees 
in the three countries. Lectures are given in the 
languages of their own countries. During the last 
month of the course the men will be able to attend 
the session of the international Labor Conference. 


A children’s peace crusade, “to promote world 
friendship based on reasonable patriotism and 
mutual understanding” is under way from the 
United States to France and England. Wherever 
they go in those countries, arrangements have been 
made that they will meet hundreds of French or 
English children. No doubt they will learn to 
know and to like them. An understanding for 
later use will have been established when they 
return. 


Thirty French students and thirty German 
students have formed a permanent committee to 
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develop interchange between their fellow students 
in the two countries. 

A move in the right direction for world friend- 
- ship may be seen in the reduction of the estimates 
for army and navy expenditures in England for 
the new financial year. In its air armaments 
Britain stands fifth. It may fairly be said that our 
cousins across the sea are setting an example to 
the world in slowing down on maintaining national 
defences by force. 


Hosea 4:6. “My people are destroyed for lack of 
knowledge.”’ 


What is the cost of liberty by force of arms? A 
mathematician declares that in the four years of 
war 11,000,000 people found death; one for every 
thirteen times the clock ticked. Over 19,000,000 
were mutilated —just enough to repopulate 
Spain if it were suddenly wiped out. With the war 
cost of $100,000,000,000 it would have been pos- 
sible to present every family in the United States, 
Canada, Australia, Great Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, Germany, and Russia with a $2500 house 
standing in a five-acre plot and containing $1250 
worth of furniture, besides providing for each 
group of 20,000 families a hospital, university, and 
schools, including the salaries of teachers, nurses, 
doctors, and professors. Lastly, if those little 
crosses over the graves of the nation’s dead were 
placed side by side they would stretch from Paris 
through Europe and Asia right to Vladivostock, 
and the last would be washed by the waves of 
the Sea of Japan. 


EXPRESSED PATRIOTISM 
Gal. 6:2. ‘Bear ye one another’s burden.” 


_ If patriotism is devotion to one’s country and 
- readiness to serve one’s countrymen, no other 
passage could give such practical application. 

Four men recently pulled a locomotive, accord- 
ing to a report in “Popular Mechanics,” weighing 
711,500 pounds for a distance of 150 feet, starting 
the engine from a dead stop by hauling on a rope 
tied to the front. With an ordinary locomotive 
such feat would have been impossible, but the 
test was performed with an engine equipped 
throughout with roller bearings. Friction had been 
reduced to a minimum by using such bearings for 
every part. 

If every small unit in the social organism would 
expose himself to the pressure of public responsi- 
bility and help to eliminate friction by easing the 
other man’s burden, those in charge of social and 
political progress would be enabled to move the 
tremendous weight as the four men mentioned 
above pulling the engine. 


What does Europe mean to us? Secretary of 
the Treasury Andrew Mellon answers: “The 
entire foreign debt is not worth as much to the 
American people in dollars and cents as a pros- 
perous Europe as a customer.’’ And again “A 
business man would prefer making $100 in his 
business than being paid $5.00 of a debt.” 
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“HE THAT WOULD LOVE LIFE.” 1 Pet. 3:8-15. 


Kirby Page has outlined “A Program for 
Patriots.”” Every citizen can take hold at one or 
more places and have a share in directing public- 
opinion into channels that will lead toward inter- 
national peace and friendship. Some of his points 
are: 


Seek clearer understanding and keener appre- 
ciation of the peoples of other lands. Help to dispel 
suspicions, fears, and enmities by scattering 
reliable information concerning the citizens of other 
countries. 


Urge the adoption of text-books which promote 
peace rather than war. Many text-books glorify 
war and generate chauvinism. 


Advocate the establishment of a National 
Peace Department in the Federal Government. 
Surely a Secretary of Peace is more urgently 
needed than a Secretary of War. 


Roll up a tidal wave of public support for the 
Briand-Kellogg Treaty. 


Support an agreement that in the event of 
violation of the Briand-Kellogg Treaty the signa- 
tories of the Pact will immediately enter into 
conference as to the kind of non-warlike action 
demanded by the crisis. 


Uphold the effort to negotiate conciliation and 
arbitration treaties with all other nations. Several 
dangerous gaps in our treaty series need to be 
closed. 

Support the movement to induce our Govern- 
ment to sign the Optional Clause of the World 
Court protocol. The Senate has failed to ratify the 
so-called Root formula and therefore this country 
is not yet a member of the World Court. 


Strive to secure the early entrance of the 
United States into the League of Nations. Perma- 
nent international agencies of justice are as sorely 
needed as are inter-state agencies. 


Urge the participation of our Government in a 
new conference on reparation and war debts. 
Economists now agree that the transfer of huge 
sums of wealth from one country to another is 
exceedingly difficult. 

Reveal the menace of chauvinism. Recognize 
that excessive boasting about one’s country and 
vituperative attacks upon other peoples constitute 
a grave menace to international peace. 

Emphasize the fallacies and perils of the mili- 
tary philosophy. Show how ineffective war is as a 
means of settling international controversies. 

Struggle to secure drastic reduction in arma- 
ments. Large armies and navies are a prolific 
source of fear and enmity. 

Seek to abolish the R.O.T.C. in public high 
schools and civilian colleges and universities. The 
menace of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps is 
found in its effects in extending the military 
philosophy. 

Point out the perils inherent in the Citizens’ 
Military Training Camps. 

Stand like flint against high tariffs. The verdict 
of economists against high tariff walls is over- 
whelming. 
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Go on record now as stating your present pur- 
pose not to sanction any future war nor participate 
in warfare as an armed combatant. Throw your 

‘influence behind the international movement to 
increase the number of men and women in the 
different countries who have renounced the entire 
war system and who are relying solely upon the 
peace system for security and justice. 


“Common sense and patriotism and religion 
combines in urging the individual citizen to proclaim 
his present purpose not to sanction nor give active 
support to any future war, and resolutely to 
dedicate himself to the task of strengthening the 
peace of the world.” (Kirby Page.) 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
1 Peter 3:8-15. 

At a recent international gathering of economists 
a leading financier declared in view of the ill 
fortune which has befallen the western world, “I 
have no means of knowing when or how we shall 
emerge from the valley in which we are now 
traveling.’’ In other words, to the existing eco- 
nomic embarrassment is added moral impotence. 
Thrice blessed is now the child of God who can 
speak, ‘Yea though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for Thou art 
with me, Thy rod and Thy staff they comfort 
me.” If our leaders would acknowledge the Real 
Presence, they would not only not fear, but would 
know the way out. 

In the meantime Christians in all walks of life 
will follow the advice of St. Peter which if fol- 
lowed today will bring about a happy adjustment 
of our social ills. We consider: 


Rules for the Christian Life 


I. How the believers shall live. 

a. In unity of mind. 
Is it possible? Peter does here address not 
only husbands and wives, members of one 
household, as he did in the previous verses. 
He speaks now to rich and poor alike, to 
leaders and followers among the Christians, 
to the high and to the lowly. How can they 
be of one mind? They all have different 
opinions, desires, aspirations. Can they be 
brought under one mind? All could do so, 
as much as we can do it today when we 
recognize that there is but ‘‘one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism.” 

b. In having compassion. 
A silent heroism is gone through of which 
the world knows little. The mother trying to 
do justice to the children by denying herself 
necessities. Her husband is met with a smile 
to comfort him in the days of unemployment. 
He in turn tries to carry the burden of others 
in like circumstances. The brotherhood of 
distress needs no organization. It is said that 
the poor among themselves exercise more 
charity than all organizations put together. 

c In brotherly love. 
Those who do the will of the Father are 
brothers and sisters. All mankind, whether 
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they know or not, have the same heavenly 
Father. Brothers and sisters, children of one 
Father must exercise charity, trust, con- 
fidence one to another. 

d. In having pity. : 
Thomas Aquinas, this outstanding theologian 
of the Middle Ages, points out seven ways 
in proving one’s pity for the body, and 
seven ways for the soul. They are: to feed 
the hungry, to give drink to the thirsty, to 
clothe the naked, house the homeless, to visit 
the sick, care for the prisoners, and bury the 
dead. These are the works of mercy in caring 
for the body. To instruct the ignorant, counsel 
the doubter, comfort the sorrowful, raise the 
fallen, forgive the offender, bear the trouble- 
makers, pray for all. These are the spiritual 
works of mercy. God’s mercy is like the sun 
or the storm. Like the sun, to make things 
grow; like the storm to give his trees root. 

e. In being courteous. 
There are two ways in which to administer 
pity. There is a way which hurts the bene- 
ficiary. Add courtesy to the deed and an 
entirely different product will be the result. 
If the benefactor considers the kindness of 
God toward him he has a model to go by. 

f. Not rendering evil for evil. 
It is told of Pastor Dann, of Stuttgart, that 
on Sunday morning when standing in the 
sacristy of his church and whilst putting on 
his clerical vestment, he would pray, “‘Put on 
therefore, as God’s elect, a heart of compas- 
sion, kindness, lowliness, meekness, long- 
suffering, forbearing one another, and for- 
giving each other, if any man have a com- 
plaint against any” (Col. 3:12-13). Not only 
for the preacher on Sunday in his church, 
but for all children of God, it would be good 
to place this reminder into every place where 
they dress to go before the people. Still better 
it would be to have it written in the heart. 


g. Seeking peace. 
Paul says (Rom. 12:18): ‘Live peaceably 
with all men.” This is a considerable territory. 
Not only with your friends, your relatives, 
those of your party or club, those who share 
your pet philosophy, but with all men. A good 
husbandman considers now and then whether 
he is indebted to others. He checks up. A 
Christian must ask himself now and then 
whether or not he stands indebted to others 
for deeds of kindness. What is your attitude 
toward those with whom you differ? 

h. Unafraid. 
Fearlessness, one of the prerequisites of the 
Christian life. Who was it who said, “What 
good does it do if a man is in high standing 
in the church, if he is an A.M., or a D.D., or 
an L.L.D., if he is a coward? 


II. Why should Christians accept this rule of life? 
1. It is the Christians calling. V. 9. 
To receive the prize you must follow the 
rules of the game. To receive a blessing we are 
called. No blessing without effort. 
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2. The Christian wants to provide good days 
for all mankind. V. 10. 
You can not expect others, or even the un- 
regenerated to pour the oil of kindness upon 
the troubled waters of life’s sea, and you as 
a Christian go free of obligations. 

3. The Christian does need to fear consequences. 
Peter spoke from experience. ‘‘Who will harm 
you, if ye be followers of that which is good?” 
“Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ? Shall tribulation, or distress, or per- 
secution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, 
or sword?” (Rom. 8:35.) 

4. There is no crown without its cross. 

“Must Jesus bear the cross alone 
And all the world go free? 

No; there’s a cross for everyone, 
There is a cross for me.” 


When Jesus Comes. Luke 5:1-11. 


1. Work prospers. 
2. The soul is filled. 
3. Life’s object is recognized. 


Vocational Training With Jesus 
1. Peter gives Him a hearing. 
2. Peter recognizes the source of his success 
as a fisher. 
8. Peter sees his unworthiness. 
4. Peter is made an instrument in God’s hand. 


Three Steps to Success 
1. Listen. 
2. Obey. 
3. Serve. 


SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Baptismal Effects. Rom. 6:3-11. 
1. When they begin. V. 3-4. 
2. What they consist of. V. 5-8. 
8. How long they last. V. 9-11. 


Questions Concerning Our Baptism 
1. What is God’s part? 
2. What is the believer’s part? 
3. What is the resuit? 


Law in the Kingdom of God. Matt. 5:20-26. 
1. The character of the law. 
a. The righteousness of the pharisee. 
b. The demands of the law. 
c. The possibilities within the law. 
2. The approach to the law. 
a. Not as a hypocrit. 
| b. Nor as a transgressor. 
| c. But as a brother. 


Christian Brotherhood 
1. It is based on faith in God. 
2. It belongs to faith in God. 
8. It leads to faith in God. 
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SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Two Types of Servants. Rom. 6:19-23. 
I. Their service (V. 19, 20, 22). 
a. Of the servants to iniquity. 
b. Of the servants to righteousness. 
II. Their wages (V. 21, 23). 
a. Of the servants to iniquity. 
1. Servitude. 
2. Disgrace. 
8. Death. 
b. Of the servants to righteousness. 
1. Freedom. 
2. Joy. 
3. Life. 


Gifts of God. Mark 8:1-9. 
. 1. Are sent when they are needed. 
2. Are brought forth from the insignificant. 
8. Are in answer to man’s recognition of his 
insufficiency. 
4. Are provided plentifully. 
5. Are to be treated economically. 


The Host of Hosts 
1. His person. 
2. His table. 
3. His meal. 
4. His guests. 
5. His conversation. 


EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
The Children of God. Rom. 8:12-17. 
I. Their prerogatives. 
1. They may pray ‘‘Abba, Father.” 
2. They have the assurance of an inheritance. 
II. Their duties. 
1. Not to live after the flesh. 
2. To kill the deeds of the flesh. 


What the Spirit Does to the Children of God 
. He kills the deeds of flesh. 

. He creates child-like joy. 

. He testifies to their nobility. 

He declares them joint-heirs with Christ. 
. He leads them to glory. 
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False Prophets. Matt. 7:15-23. 
1. Their appearance. 
2. Their language. 
3. The results of their efforts. 
4, Their end. 


Uncertain Tests of Christianity 

. Outward make-up. 

. Sanctimonious language. 

. Prophesying. 

. Casting out of devils. 

. The doing of ‘‘many mighty works.” 

Who then shall be saved? ‘Everyone therefore 
that heareth these words of mine, and doeth 
them, shall be likened unto a wise man, who built 
his house upon the rock.” V. 24. 
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July presents a special opportunity for lessons 
on the meaning of Citizenship. For us this term 
must imply “Christian Citizenship” and must 
include the fundamental principles of Christianity 
and the Brotherhood of Man. Unemployment and 
its consequent suffering increases our responsi- 
bility toward the community and toward the 
Nation as a whole. In these days of rapid trans- 
portation and quick communication a forward 
move or constructive program in one community 
is soon heralded to the Nation and adapted in 
every way possible for use in other communities. 


The summer months are sometimes spoken of 
as a period of ‘‘let-down”’ in the Church Program. 
This must not be so this summer, because there 
will be greater need for organized forces than we 
can appreciate. The church should be kept open 
and active so that needy persons may approach 
the Throne of Grace at all hours. Educational 
programs are more necessary now than in years 
of plenty because the morale of idle persons is soon 
dissipated, and citizens of a community will 
respond to a constructive program and profit by 
the hours of enforced unemployment by learning 
trades, studying cultural subjects, as well as 
gaining knowledge of the Christian Faith. 


One church in an Eastern city has recruited a 
parish orchestra from among the unemployed for 
whom they begged, borrowed, and bought musical 
instruments. The instruction is givenfree by a 
member of the public school staff. In one city, 
a manual training instructor has equipped a work 
shop in the church basement and invited, through 
posters and notices, the unemployed of the com- 
munity to bring pieces of furniture needing re- 
pair, or material for making toys. The response 
has been most gratifying, and the program will 
be carried on through the summer, because many 
of the men are reviving the courage and trust in 
Providence which had seemingly been lost to 
them. 


What are you doing to make your church a 
factor in the daily program of your community? 
You have here an opportunity to share your 
plans with other pastors, through these columns, 
as well as benefit by those offered. Send your sug- 
gestions to The Editor, Methods Department, 
The Expositor, 815 Caxton Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


EVENING SERVICE 


The Rev. Arthur H. Doescher, Elkhart, In- 
diana, announces in his weekly calendar, ‘The 
Evening Services will be conducted throughout 
the entire month of July.”’ Rev. Doescher will 
probably be glad to tell you that his church mem- 
bers are glad to cooperate in a constructive 
program. 


ADVANCE NOTICES OF VISITORS 


The Rev. Weldon M. Wilson, First Baptist 
Church, Terre Haute, Indiana, publishes in the 
weekly church bulletin the names of members who 
plan to spend vacations at points distant from 
Terre Haute. He mails a copy of the bulletin to 
the pastor of the town or city where his members 
expect to visit, and asks the pastor to contact with 
them. He sends written greetings to the pastor 
through the visiting member. 


Few members will neglect to deliver the greet- 
ings entrusted to their care, and some excellent 
fellowships are begun in this way. 


CANDLE-LIGHT SERVICES 


Installation Services and Pageants may be made 
more effective through the use of candles, symbolic 
of worship and reverence. A Candle-Light In- 
stallation Service for Christian Endeavor Societies 
was written by Pearl Smith Maier, and published 
by the Stockton Press, Baltimore. A ‘‘Pageant of 
Life” (Candle-Light Service), written by Rev. 
Louis Randall, may be secured from the Stockton 
Press. Rev. Louis Randall has also written a 
pageant on “Our Country’s Flag,’ which you 
might find of service for July 5, evening service. 


A TREE PAGEANT 


The Epworth Herald, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, 
published in outline a pageant written by Helen 
E. Mummery, page 807, August 24, 1929. Sunday 
school teachers will welcome this reference for 
use in regular programs as well as in vacation 
Bible school work. 


GIRLS’ CLUBS AND CITIZENSHIP 


What is “good citizenship?” If only it were 
easy to give a comprehensive answer to that 
question. All of us could supply a list of some of 
the things which make for bad citizenship: ig- 
norance, drink, dirt, gambling, improvidence, 
lack of self-control, ill health. . . . 


We have the assurance of the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Police in one of his Annual Reports that 
girls and boys who belong to clubs and similar 
bodies are hardly ever to be met with in the police 
court. This is some real gain to the community, 
but the clubs are out for more than this. It is not 
sufficient for them to feel that they provided an 
outlet to the girl members so as to keep them out 
of mischief. 


How do they tackle this question of ignorance? 
Most clubs strike at the roots of ignorance by 
supplying their members with food for thought. 
There is no fixed curriculum. This makes it pos- 
sible to teach the members just those things which, 
because time was limited, or they themselves were 
immature, they were unable to learn in the 
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Elementary School. Some girls will choose prac- 
tical subjects, others concentrate on the more 
academic side. Some will learn through classes, 
others will acquire knowledge through folk 
dancing, dramatics, reading, and through service 
on club committees. All will undoubtedly grow 
in knowledge and experience, if the club is worth 
its salt. 

Some girls’ clubs make temperance one of the 
main objects, others deal with the problem more 
indirectly by setting a standard of life and con- 
duct which puts drunkenness beyond the pale. 
No club ignores this serious question. 

Dirt, gambling, improvidence, lack of  self- 
control, ill-health. In every case the clubs deal with 
these evils both directly and indirectly. Directly 
by teaching, by advice, by making provision for 
the needs of the members (i.e., the club provident 
fund, the club holiday, drill, games, rambles). 
Indirectly by example, above all by fostering the 
right spirit. None of these anti-social evils can 
exist in face of the true club spirit of service.— 
From the New Chronicle. 


STRAWBERRY, ROSE, AND PEONY 
FESTIVALS 


All of the organizations in the church merit in- 
dividual attention from a social point of view, as 
well as an educational point of view. Each or- 

ganization should plan a special program for the 
closing of the year of work, and an opening exer- 
cise for the year ahead. The local community will 
provide some special feature for the occasion. 
If you work and live in a community where roses 
are plentiful, one organization may celebrate its 
year of accomplishments by having a Rose 
Festival. Roses should be used as decoration for 
‘the Festival, the address may relate to the sub- 
ject, and roses may be sold at auction to raise 
- money for chosen causes. 

The Men’s Club in an Eastern Village plans to 
have a Snow-Ball Festival. All refreshments will 
be planned to carry out the “‘snow-ball” idea, and 
the address for the meeting will be given by the 
leader on the subject, ““The End is Not Yet.” 


- ACCESSIONS AND FAVORITE SCRIPTURE 
VERSES 


In the printed program of a Western Church we 

- find the names of persons who joined the church 

on Easter Sunday. Following the name of each 

- new member is the text and reference of a favorite 
verse of Scripture. 


The pastor who originated this excellent idea 
did a good deal of preliminary work, before this 
schedule was published. Few people are versed 
in Biblical lore to the point where they can quote 
a verse of Scripture, and few could name a “‘favor- 
ite verse.’”’ Thorough instruction is needed as a 
_ basis, and then much study and reading must 
' follow it, because the person who designates a 
specific verse as a “favorite” feels the need for a 
basis of such a choice. Furthermore, the printing 
of the reference leads members of the church to 
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look for the reference and this will form a bond 
between the old and the new members. 


Why not canvass the members of your entire 
church and print the names and “favorite verses?” 
We assure you of lively interest in Bible Study for 
the season you carry on the plan, and those who 
form the habit will not relinquish it easily. 


COMMUNION SERVICE 


The Rev. Charles Haddon Nabers, High Point, 
North Carolina, announces the celebration of 
“The Last Supper” in the following manner: 


THE LAST SUPPER 
Expositor Cut No. 810. Price 75 cents. 


THIS MEANS YOU! 


Whosoever will, let him take the water of life 
freely.— Revelation bedhead Wie 

Whosoever shall call on the name of the 
Lord shall be saved.— Acts ii, 21. 

Whosoever believeth in Him shall receive 
remission of sins.— Acts x, 43. 

Whosoever believeth on him shall not be 
ashamed.— Romans x, 11. 

Whosoever shall confess me before men, him 
shall the Son of man also confess before 
the angels of God.— Luke xii, 8. 

Whosoever shall deny me before men, him 
will I also deny before my Father which 
is in heaven.— Matt. x, 33. 

Whosoever doth not bear his cross, and come 
after me, cannot be my disciple.— Luke 
xiv, 27. 

Whosoever was not found written in the 
book of life ee or into the lake of fire.— 
Revelation xx, 1 

“When the Lord Said WHOSOEVER, He 
included ME.’ 


AN AIRPLANE CONTEST 


Due to the interest in the subject of Airplanes, 
a contest will arouse immediate interest among 
men and young people. If the contest is one in the 
Sunday School, each class should choose an in- 
dividual name of an actual plane. If the class is 
large, it should be divided and several planes 
chosen as names. Models of the planes should be 
made by the group and should be kept on display 
during the entire time of the contest. They may 
be mounted on light staffs, so they may be carried 
in parades through the Sunday School building or 
community halls. 


Points are awarded for specific accomplishments, 
and the class winning the contest should receive 
all the models. If there is an airport in your town, 
the co-operation of the officials may be won to 
the extent of offering a free ride to the officers of 
the class winning the contest. The local newspapers 
will aid in giving publicity to such a contest. 
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THE LADDER OF SUCCESS 
100 per cent — I did 
90 per cent — I will 
80 per cent —I can 
70 per cent —I think I can 
60 per cent —I might 
50 per cent —I think I might 
40 per cent — I wish I could 
30 per cent —I wish I knew how 
20 per cent — I don’t know how. 
10 per cent — I can’t 
0 per cent — I won’t. 


—From the Plymouth Christian, Plymouth, Pa. 


A SELF-RATING SHEET 


The object of the following questions is to make 
you think about your Christian life, your church 
and your Sunday school. The rating value of each 
question is 10 per cent, total perfect answers 100 
per cent. 

Yourself 
How do you rate: 


1. Are you living the right kind of a Christian 
life in your daily life? 

2. Do you pray to your God at least once a 
day? 

3. Are you giving your children the proper 
education, even though it means a little 
less for your wife and yourself? 

4. Is the world a better place to live in because 
you are here and have you contributed any- 
thing to make it so? 

5. Are you teaching your children to pray and 
believe in God? 


You — Your Church — Your Sunday 
School 
How do you rate: 

1. Do your children attend Sunday school 
regularly and do you both attend church 
regularly or do you both attend every so 
often? 

2. Do you hold any office in the church or 
Sunday school? 

8. Do you pledge and pay your part of the ex- 
penses of helping your church? 

4. When called upon by the pastor to help in 
church or Sunday-school work, do you do 
it and do it gladly? 

5. Is there any way in which you can change 
your method of living which will help you 
lead a better and truer Christian life and 
promote the interest of your church and 
Sunday school? 

— Men’s Fellowship Club. (church not given.) 


KITE-FLYING CONTEST 


The Kite-Flying Contest promoted by our 
Kinetic Klass on Saturday afternoon was attended 
probably by five hundred people. The boys had a 
good time and the Klass received publicity. 

There were five contests: 

1. Kite race for boys between eight and twelve 
years of age. 
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2. Kite race for boys between twelve and six- 
teen years of age. 


The kite race consisted in letting out the kite 
the full length of the string — one thousand feet — 
and reeling the kite in again. 


3. Novelty kite contest for boys between eight 
and twelve years. 


4. Novelty kite contest for boys between twelve 
and sixteen years of age. 


Judges rated kites according to originality of 
the design and workmanship; after which it was 
necessary to demonstrate that the kite would 
actually fly. 


5. Airplane contest. The winners were de- 
termined by the length of the time their respective 
airplane remained in the air. ‘ 

As the boys came onto the field each one was 
decorated with a piece of cloth bearing a number 
— which number was assigned to a name on the 
list of those who entered the contest, at the same 
time he was given a ticket for a bottle of pop and 
another ticket good for one sandwich. A peanut 
scramble also was a feature of the afternoon. The 
first prize of each contest was five dollars. The 
second prize of each contest was two dollars. 
About twenty-five one dollar prizes were given. 
— EE. J. Presby, First M. E. Church, New Kens- 
ington, Pa. E 


KINETIC KLASS EMBLEM 


The following emblem is used by the men’s 
club of the First M. E. Church, New Kensington, 
Pa. If you are interested, write to E. J. Presby. 


KINETIC CLASS EMBLEM 
Methodist-Episcopal Church 
New Kensington, Pa. 


“We search the world for truth— 

We cull the good, the pure, the beautiful 
From all old flowerfields of the soul 

And, weary seekers of the best, 

We come back, laden, from the quest 

To find that all the sages said 

Is in the Book our Mothers read.” 


—Whittier 
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-WHAT WE CAN DO 


This paragraph is reprinted from Lutheran 
Church Art, 14210 Idarose Ave., N.E., Cleveland: 
“During a period when building operations are 
below normal, and people not ready to spend large 
sums of money for churches, much may be done 
toward improving what already exists. If we must 
be content with the old church and crowded condi- 
tions, we might replace the old organ with a good 
modern one by a good builder. If our set of altar 
paraments is incomplete, or if some of them are 
of an obsolete type, the people might be encouraged 
to get new ones. The supply of communion linens, 
usually quite inadequate, might be augmented. 
If our bell be poor in tone, we might get a new one, 
or perhaps several bells. Or, a fine new window 
not too blue, or a new altar, or a good reredos to 
replace the faded dossal, might be purchased. 
Then there is much that might be done in the way 
of good wood carvings. 
“No church ought to be considered complete. One 
soon grows tired of it. We all like to add new 
things to our homes, such as a new rug, or a chair, 
- or a picture; or to refinish a room or two. The same 
idea might be carried out in the church. A new 


“pair of candlesticks, new lighting fixtures of 


modern design, a pair of vases for the altar, Well- 
designed pedestals to be brought out when some- 
body feels tempted to place potted plants on the 
altar, or a wall tapestry in the sacristy — these 
are things which may be done from time to time 
_and to the improvement of the church. 

“Tf we cannot afford a new organ, there is almost 
sure to be a set of pipes that will be found in bad 
condition. There are manufacturers who specialize 

in good, carefully voiced pipes, and it is a simple 
matter to lift out a row of poor pipes and replace 
them with a set of good ones. One or two good 


~ stops will often rejuvenate an old organ. The wood 


pipes are usually in fair condition, but the reeds 
_of an old organ are almost sure to be blatant and 
snarly, and string-tones sickly. A new stop of 
string-tone character may be purchased for about 


~~ one hundred dollars. These are a few of the things 


that may be done with a small outlay of money, 
-and they will help to make the place of worship 
more worthy of its purpose.” 


Other Things To Do 


Hymn books replaced. 

Church library begun. 

Communion sets secured or replaced. 

Pulpit Bible purchased. 

Bible book-marks for reading table and pulpit 
Bible. 

Wall mottoes for Sunday school rooms. 

Flags, Christian and American for chancel. 

Statuary 

Pew cushions 

Hat racks, book racks, etc. 

Baptismal fonts. 

Chancel and isle carpets. 

Linoleums for robing rooms and vestibules of 
Sunday school rooms. 

Dictionaries for reading rooms. 

Lectern and pulpit. 
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PASTOR’S CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 

Rev. Ray M. Busler, Congregational Church, 
Harrison, Michigan, writes: 

“T have just come here to take charge of the 
work of the Congregational church. I am enclosing 
copies of an introductory letter, and ‘Confidential 
Information’ blank. The answers to some of the 
questions could be taken for granted, and un- 
necessary to ask, but I want a definite expression. 
If any person should have any peculiar ideas 
about any of these points, I want to know them.”’ 


PASTOR’S CONFIDENTAIL 


INFORMATION 
INames.s..2) oss ae aoe tee Address =.= 22s" en eee 
Phonevs: 92) 2 See a Be eee Age if under 18 


Are you a member of this church 
Or some other church 
Do you regularly attend this church -__~____________ 
What kind of sermons do you prefer — Expository 
MoctrinalseS.4 eee os Popular topics 
How ilongishould the sermon bell] S22) ele ee eae 
Do you wish the pastor to read his sermons 
Do you attend Sunday school -----_--__ 
Do you attend young people’s meeting ___ 
What church work are you willing to do_ 
Do you want the pastor to cail at your home_ 
Howvoften:t. == <2 50k | jason 6, Scheer ees 

Do you think the pastor should shake hands with the people 
aiterisenvice = es ae a ES eee 
Should the pastor pray in the homes of the members - -__-___ 
Do you know people who should unite with the church _-____ 
pe MORTON Soe ene nat ee eee eee aS ae ote 
Will you try to win one new member in the next three months__ 
If not a Christian do you want the pastor to talk to you about 
religious matters 

Do you think the pastor should preach on moral reforms and 
lawienforcement~-2e— 2225. 2 6 ee ee 
What particular work of the church should the pastor give the 
most time 


Wivals 32055 20.0 a sooo hee. SE ee 
Will you promptly notify the pastor of sickness or other service 
elean ‘render <5 7. See > - ee eee 
Are you willing to trust the pastor for confidential advice when 
im trouble ormeed . oo. 4 A oo. we 
Do-youttithe= “ss (Le Sea s5 eS? 2 Ee eee 


ANNUAL CHURCH PICNIC 

The picnic was held in the Sweet Tract of the 
Forest Preserve, one mile east of Thornton, last 
Saturday, June 28th. Between 300 and 400 were 
present. The greater number were from Riverdale. 
It was one of the best picnics we have had. No 
one had a complaint to make. All seemed to enjoy 
themselves. Fhe various committees planned and 
worked their plans. They deserve thanks for the 
success of the picnic. 

The games and contests reported by Trinity 
Lutheran Church, Chicago Heights were entered 
by the following groups: 

. Four and five-year-old boys. 

Four and five-year-old girls. 

. Six and seven-year-old boys. 

. Six and seven-year-old girls. 

. Eight and nine-year-old boys. 

. Eight and nine-year-old girls. 

. Ten and eleven-year-old boys. 

. Ten and eleven-year-old girls. 

. Twelve and thirteen-year-old boys. 
. Twelve and thirteen-year-old girls. 
. Fourteen and fifteen-year-old boys. 
. Fourteen and fifteen-year-old girls. 
. Unmarried couples, 16 years and over. 
. Married couples necktie race. 

. Married men’s running race. 

. Oldest married couple present. 

. Youngest married couple. 
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18. Largest family present. 

19. Newest born baby present. 

20. The ball game between the men. 
.w21. The ball game between the girls. 


“MUSICAL PROGRAMS 
Let us utilize all: musical talent available in the 
community. Some can sing, some play, others 
teach or coach. All will be glad to contribute their 
service, if they are approached in the right man- 
ner. People who have talent like to use it, and 
most of them are very generous with it. Let us 
lead them to feel that it is a privilege to use it in 
the service of the Master. Few wish to be told of 
“duty” in connection with work, and since there 

is a better way, let us use it. 


THE CHURCH LIBRARY 


This is the title of a new volume, edited by 
Elizabeth L. Foote, and published by the Abing- 
don Press. People in all communities, read, and 
they want to read about Religion and Immortal 
Life and its accompanying discussions. Books are 
available. at moderate cost on all phases of religious 
thought and work. Now is the time to offer such 
reading matter to the members of your church, 
and to the community. 

This little Manual tells you ‘“‘Why you should 
have a Church Library” and ‘‘What you should 
choose to place on the tables.’”” There are 15 
chapters in the Manual, and the cost is a mere 75c. 


KNIGHTS OF ST. JOHN 


If you are interested in informing an organiza- 
tion of boys in your church, you can secure from 
Rev. F. M. Wetherill, D.D., East Falls, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (83012 West Coulter Street) informa- 
tion on the order of Knights of St. John. He tells 
you Why, How, and Where, and you might have a 
success of your Boys’ Club. 


OUR NATIONAL ANTHEMS 


(Sunday Evening Service.) 

This service is based on the volume, ‘“‘The Story 
of Our National Ballads,” by C. A. Browne, 
Crowell. The volume contains 18 chapters, all 
devoted to familiar old ballads, and later songs of 
the great war. The various chapters contain choice 
bits of human interest related to the author, the 
incidents described, and the verse. Pastors who 
desire to use the service should choose the specific 
ballads of most interest to their audience and 
reproduce the verse on duplicators or printing 
machines, so that each person in the audience will 
have the words. If you have a stereopticon, you 
may be able to secure from the Sims Visual Song 
Slide Company the specific ballads you choose. 
(Read pages 567-569, February, 1927, Expositor.) 

Develop the theme from the standpoint of the 
individual citizen’s dedication to National welfare, 
the attitude of the Heroes of 76, those accomplish- 
ments we commemorate on July 4 each year. 
Display the Christian as well as the National flag. 
Ask the cooperation of one of your Sunday School 
teachers in getting a class to dress in white with 
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red and blue sashes, or have each child carry a flag. 

This group may be used to usher in the choir, and 

should be seated :n full vew of the audience to 

lend atmosphere. Boy Scouts in uniform should 
usher. Publish the full program, including Song 

Leader’s name, Usher’s names, etc., in the local 

paper and the weekly church bulletin. 

Prelude. “The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
Julia Ward Howe. 

(This may also be used as processional where 
desired and congregation rise and join in the 
chorus and last stanza.) 

Prayer, by the pastor. (Make it a brief petition for 
Guidance.) 

Pastor introduces song leader, or choir director 
and allows him to make announcements. Announce 
the first ballad chosen, and say, “‘Let me tell you a 
little history of the old favorite ...’’ Then proceed 
with your story, followed by singing one, two or 
more stanzas of the ballad. 

(Foilow this plan with one or several, as you 
desire.) 

Young People, ‘‘Tenting On the Old Camp 

Ground” may be accompanied with instrumental 
music if available. 

Scripture Reading: 1 Kings 1:52 and 2:1-5. Text: 
1 Kings 2:2-3. 

Address: (Study first article in this issue by James 
Black.) : 

Anthem: ‘‘To Thee Do I Lift Up My Soul.” 

King Hall. 

Announcements. 

Song Leader: Announce any other National 
ballads, choosing some of the late war, give 
interesting items about each, including the 
author, ete. 

Benediction. 

Regessional: ‘‘Marching Through Georgia.” 

(Reader: see page 1033) 


CHILDREN’S CHOIRS 
Practical Suggestions from Experience, by Miss 
Vosseller in The American Organist. 


The vested choir has proved so satisfactory 
that the prejudice against vestments no‘ longer 
exists and nearly all the non-liturgic churches 
have their choirs vested for every service. 

Of course there is no fixed rule as to what kind 
of vestment should be worn. If the choir organiza- 
tion is a progressive one, the vestment should 
indicate the standing of the chorister, as does the 
uniform worn by our soldiers and officers. 

Some choirs wear the university gown for both 
the senior and junior groups. It is a matter of 
taste. In our church we use a cassock and surplice. 
This style is more becoming to the average person, 
with its flowing sleeves of soft white; while its 
easy laundering keeps it looking always fresh. 

If membership in the choir must be earned, 
then the ceremony of vesting is important and 
should not be omitted. ; 

Every probationer serves a year to obtain ad- 
mission into the choir, and our custom here is to 
admit the probation class at the graduation, after 
the seniors have received their diplomas. A little 
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ritual conducted by a senior is followed by the 
vesting of one little child with a surplice, as a 
symbol of his membership. 

Any older boy or girl (one from an upper grade 
or high school) entering the school, without pre- 
vious training in the probation class, must enter 
as a probation-chorister; and while he may sing 
in service, he simply wears a black cassock, with 
white coliar and tie; and when, after six months’ 
work, he has proved his ability as a desirable 
chorister, he is publicly vested at the morning 
service, with a little ritual conducted by the 
director. After he has promised to try his best, he 
kneels for the surplice which is placed on his 
shoulders, and remains kneeling during the pastor’s 
prayer which follows. 

The idea of admitting new children as probation- 
choristers, and vesting them after six months’ 
work is not original, but has been copied from 
St. Paul’s Church, Brooklyn, where Ralph Harris 
is organist and choirmaster. 
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The senior class is vested on the night of its 
graduation, with a gold university hood; hereafter 
each one always wears it in service, over a surplice 
much longer than those worn by the juniors. The 
alumni are vested in following years, with stripes 
on these hoods. Every stripe indicates 150 re- 
hearsals and 300 services attended. So the honors 
pile up, and a vestment becomes an enviable 
possession. 


But far better than the honor itself, is the psy- 
chology of the whole project. Our vestment is a 
uniform we wear in service as ‘‘Ministers of Song,” 
leading in musical portions of the religious serv- 
ices. It has been earned; we respect it; and in 
putting it on, a mood is created within ourselves 
of deeper devotion to our church, to God and His 
service. 


Of course vestments must be kept in splendid 
condition; they should be spotless, immaculate, 
and in perfect repair. 


Parish Motion Pictures 


MOVIE SHOW AT SUMMERDALE CONGRE- 
GATIONAL CHURCH, CHICAGO 


A letter received from M. W. LaRue, a Chicago 
layman, telling of his experiences in helping to put 
on a motion picture show in a small but enter- 
prising church, seems particularly interesting 
because of the vivid glimpse it affords of the kind 
of program presented. Everywhere clergymen and 
lay church leaders are wondering what types of 
programs to present. Mr. LaRue’s letter tells of 
one type of program for a certain type of audience. 

“For some time the Rev. Theo. C. Hume, 
pastor of the Summerdale Congregational Church, 
at Farragut and Paulina Avenues, Chicago, has 
_ been planning on a ‘movie night’ for the youngsters, 
and I am very happy to have been of assistance in 
working out the details for such an entertainment. 

“Through the kindness of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, I was able to secure several reels 
of 16 mm. silent film dealing with the Dominion 
of Canada and its sports and scenic beauties from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic. 

“The first subject shown was a story of Alaska, 
entitled ‘The Trail of the Sourdough.’ This film 
pictured the scenery and the pleasures of an 
Alaskan tour on steamships which ply the inner 
passage along the Alaskan Coast. The tourists are 
taken over the same trail that the early miners of 
98 traveled during the Gold Rush, and all the 
familiar landmarks pictured in verse by Robert 
W. Service are shown in the movies. 

“We enjoyed, via movies, an excellent day of 
Rainbow Trout fishing in the Rocky Mountain 
Lakes and a beautiful scenic trip to Mount Robson 
Park, in The Canadian Rockies. We also made a 
tour of the northern Ontario lakes, known as ‘The 
Playground of America,’ visited Quebec with its 
historic associations, and caught salmon in the 
Maritime. Altogether, it was a most interesting 
and instructional program. 


16 mm. Talkies at Summerdale Congregational Church, Chicago 
Photo by Bell & Howell 


“Interspersed with this silent travel film we ran 
some Felix the Cat sound cartoons and a Grantland 
Rice Sportlight ‘talkie,’ using a 16 mm. sound 
reproducer outfit in which was incorporated the 
projector used for presenting the silent film. This 
added tremendously to the program, and during 
the showing of the Felix the Cat films, it was a 
question as to which made the most noise, the 
audience or the loudspeaker. 


“The evening was voted a huge success, the 
Canadian National Railways were glad of the 
opportunity of showing their films, and thanked 
us for the cooperation, the ‘youngsters were de- 
lighted, and all the adults in attendance were 
absolutely astonished to think that it was possible 
to bring talking motion pictures to the assembly 
room and show such excellent pictures with 
wonderful detail and clarity both as to photo- 
graphy and sound.” 
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Questions and Answers 


Question—by Rev. Jas. E. Barbee, Jascksonville, 
Fla. Will you kindly recommend publications on 
the subject of motion pictures in church work and 
‘sources where we can secure film? 

Answer—by Ford Hicks. Printed information 
on this subject is quite limited as yet. The field 
is comparatively new, but due to the rapid growth 
of the use of motion pictures by churches we may 
expect considerable literature to appear soon. The 
Expositor has been doing pioneer service by pub- 
lishing its motion picture department, and copies 
of this magazine issued since the department was 
inaugurated about a year ago will give you a quite 
comprehensive idea of the motion picture church 
field, we are sure. 

The Bell & Howell Company has rendered 
valuable service in preparing a monograph on the 
sources of religious film. This monograph can be 
had free on request to the editor of The Expositor. 

The manufacturers of motion picture making 
equipment issue catalogs descriptive of their 
cameras, projectors, and accessories. In going 
through these catalogs, you will find equipment 
listed at prices which vary greatly. With regard 
to this, it is only fair to say, that quality must be 
especially considered when purchasing for church 
use. A projector for use by a church should possess 
sufficient illuminative power to throw a picture 
large enough for auditorium showing, as well as 
for showing to smaller groups. It should also give 
quiet, smooth projection and should be built to 
stand up. Cameras and accessories must also be 
subjected to quality investigation. Otherwise you 
may find the very excellent idea of church movies 
rendered impractical by faulty equipment. 

Question—By Rev. W. P. Powell, Owen, Wis. 

Can you advise me how to obtain the film men- 
tioned in a recent issue of The Expositor as having 
been secured by Doctor Potter on his trip abroad? 
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Answer—By Ford Hicks. 

This film was ‘shot’? by Doctor W. J. Van 
Kerson of Howland, Mich., who accompanied 
Doctor Potter. We have taken the whole matter 
up with Doctor Van Kersen and hope to be able to 
inform Mr. Powel soon as to the possibilities of 
securing the film. 

We have written Mr. Powell of our activities 
to date but are calling attention to his question 
here for the reason he has touched upon a subject 
which is tremendously important—the use of 
travel films by churches. 

Good travel films possess much interest for 
church groups. They are informative and capture 
attention. 

Many clergymen have made travel films—such 
as movies of the Holy Land, mission movies, ete.— 
and undoubtedly would be interested in having 
these shown by brother clergymen. Possibly 
clergymen who have such pictures will communi- 
cate with The Expositor, and something can be 
worked out along these lines. 

More and more, steamship lines, railroads and 
travel bureaus are offering excellent travel films 
for church showings—or for showings before 
groups affiliated with the church—on a free rental 
basis. I call especial attention to Mr. LaRue’s 
letter in this department this month relative to 
his securing films from the Canadian National 
Railways for a young people’s meeting. 

Of course, films of this type contain a certain 
amount of publicity for the steamship or railway 
company that puts them out, but these people are 
wise enough not to inject too much of the adver- 
tising element. 

A case in point is a film entitled ‘‘Flight of the 
Graf Zeppelin Over Europe,” issued by the 
Hamburg-American Line. This is exceedingly 
interesting, and contains just a trace of Hamburg- 
American publicity—just the right admixture, I 
should say. 


Music for Choir and Organ for July 


Prelude 


Silver Clouds— Nevin. 

Liebestod (Tristan)—Wagner. 
Berceuse—Dickinson. 

Westminster Carillon—Vierne. 
Dreams (Son. 7)—Guilmant. 
Glow-Worm—Lemare. 

Pilgrim’s Progress (Part III)—Austin. 
The Shepherd—Lutkin. 


Anthem 


To Whom Will Ye Liken—Parker. 
Wings of Morning—Williams. 
Beautiful Saviour—Christiansen. 
Were You There—Burleigh. 

Thus Saith The Lord—Rogers. 

I Did Call Upon The Lord—Moir. 
Forward, Christian Children—Moffet. 


Offertory 
In Heavenly Love—Parker. 
Lovely Appear—Gounod. 
Finlandia—Sibelius. 
The Lord Bless You—Lutkin. 
O Be Joyful—Gretchaninoff. 
Lost Sheep—Foster. 
The Swan—Saint-Saens. 
Will O’ the Wisp— Nevin. 

Postlude 
Onward Christian Soldiers—Whitney. 
March—Mendelssohn. 
Toccata (Gothic Suite)—Boellmann. 
March Pontificale—Tombelle. 
Liberty March—Frysinger. 
Marche Militaire—Schuwbert. 
Processional— Loud. 
March of the Israelites (Eli) —Costa. 
Magnificat in F—Claussmann. 
Festival March—Gaul. 


Church Night 


THE REV. SHIRLEY S. STILL 


I. OUR FLAG (Independence Day) 

Decorate with flags and bunting. 

Open the meeting with the salute to the flag. 

“T pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 
States of America, and to the republic for which 
it stands; one nation, indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all.” 

Song, ‘‘America.” 

Reading, ‘‘The Stars and Stripes,” by a woman. 


“Only some stripes of red and white 
And some stars on a ground of blue; 
Only a little cotton flag; 

Is it anything to you? 


“Oh, yes indeed! For beneath its folds 
You are safe on land and sea; 
It stands for America brave and strong 
No matter where it may be. 


“It stands for a land where God is King 
Where His peace and His truth are free. 
Let us love it well and keep it pure, 

As our banner of liberty.” —Selected. 


Song by a group of young people: “The Old 
Red, White and Blue.” 

Talk: “How to Be a Good American.” 

Talk or paper by a young man: ‘‘Seven Reasons 
Why I Love My Country.” 

Song: ‘‘America the Beautiful.” 

Bible Reading, Ps. 33:12-22. 

Special song: ‘‘Recessional,’”’ by Kirling. 

Prayer. 

“Star-Spangled Banner’ as an orchestra selec- 
tion or as a song. 

Benediction. 


Il. TALENTS 
Song: “Give of Your Best to the Master.” 
The Story of the Talents, told by a young man. 
(See Luke 19:11-27.) 
Prayer. 
Song: ‘‘Lord, Speak to Me.” 
Talk: Two Talents We All Have. 
(1) Time. 
(2) Influence. 
Song: ‘‘Higher Ground.” 
Bible Lesson, 1 Cor. 12:4-11. 
Song: “I Gave My Life for Thee.’’—Last stanza. 
Talk: How to Help Our Talents Grow. 
(1) Use them. 
(2) Use them regularly, not spasmodically. 
(3) Use them for God. If we use them for 
ourselves, we will stunt their best 
growth. 
(4) The result, ‘“Well done.” 
Song: ‘‘Bringing in the Sheaves.” 
Benediction. 


lll. JESUS, THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 
This meeting should begin by candle-light. The 
two Bible readers should know just when to read 
and their readings should be without announce- 
ment. 
Opening song: ‘‘Send the Light.” 
Bible reading: Gen. 1:1-4. 
Talk: The world was in darkness before Christ 
came. 
(1) Mental darkness. They knew little of God 
or of man. 
(2) Moral darkness, The world was very 
wicked and cruel and oppressive. 
(3) Spiritual darkness, No direct means of 
approaching God. 
Special song, sung responsively by two singers: 
“Watchman, Tell Us of the Night,” first stanza. 
John 3:16 in concert. Lights come on at the 
word “‘Son.”’ 
Song: One stanza of “Joy to the World.” 
Bible reading: Jno. 8:12. 
Song: ‘‘Sunshine in My Soul.” 
Prayer, Closed by the Lord’s Prayer. 
One stanza of “Stepping In the Light.” 
Talk: Jesus the Light of the World. 
(1) He is the great Light. Jno. 8:12. 
(2) We are to show forth His light by reflec- 
tion. Matt. 5:14-16. 
(3) He will be the light of the heavenly city. 
Rev. 21:24. 
Song: ‘Jesus, The Light of the World.” 


Benediction. 
* * * 


IV. PROMISES 

Announce this meeting a week ahead and ask 
each person to come prepared to read a Scriptural 
promise of his own selection. Take a dozen or 
more references with you to give to those who 
have forgotten. 

Begin by asking the group to repeat Psalm 
twenty-three in concert, because it is an example 
of a group of promises. 

Song: Doxology. 

Ask two people to read the Beatitudes respon- 
sively. (Matz. 5:3-12.) Let one read the list. of 
persons who are blessed with promises and the 
other read the promises. As an example: Reader 
One will read: “Blessed are the poor in spirit”’ and 
Reader Two will respond: “for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven”—and so on. 

Song: “There Shall Be Showers of Blessings.” 

Prayer of thanksgiving for promises already 
kept and for those yet to be fulfilled. 


Story: To be told by one of the young people. 
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It is said that Thomas A’Kempis when a youth, 
studied the book of Revelation with a group of 
other young men. At the end of the course the 
teacher asked each member of the class to quote 

. his favorite promise in Revelation. They began to 
quote the promises of no night, no pain, no death, 
and others. But when A’Kempis came to answer 
he said that his favorite promise was “‘ His servants 
shall serve him.” That ought to be the favorite 
among young and old still. For we have no greater 
privilege and no greater promise of privilege than 
that of serving Christ. 


Special song: ‘““No Night There.” 
Talk: The promises on prayer. 
Matt. 7:7. 
Jno. 14:18, 14. 
James 5:16, etc. 
Song: “Standing on the Promises.” 
Roll-call for favorite promises. 
Song: “Sweet By and By.” 


Benediction. 
* * * 


Vv. A NATURE MEETING 


This service should be conducted on the church 
lawn if available. If this is impossible, bring as 
much of out-of-doors as possible into the house. 


Opening songs: “‘God That Madest Earth and 
Heaven,” “This Is My Father’s World.” 


Readings: Song from ‘Pippa Passes,’ by 
Browning. 


“The year’s at the spring, 
The day’s at the morn, 
Morning’s at 7, 

The hillside’s dew-pearled; 
The lark’s on the wing, 
The snail’s on the thorn, 
God’s in his heaven, 

All’s right with the world!” 


Song: “Holy, Holy, Holy,” fourth stanza. 
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Second, Tennyson’s “Crossing the Bar.” 


“Sunset and evening star 
And one clear call for me; _ 
And may there be no moaning at the bar 
When I put out to sea. 


But such a tide as, moving, seems asleep; 

Too full for sound and foam; 

When that which drew from out the bound- 
less deep 

Turns again home. 


“Twilight and evening bell; 
And after that the dark; 
And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark. 


“For though from out the bourne of time and place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to meet my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar.” 
Song: First stanza, ‘“‘Day Is Dying in the West.’ 
Bible lesson: Ps. 148:3:18. 
Prayer. 
Talk: Jesus loved nature. 

1. He taught how men hear the gospel by the 
parable of the sower. Matt. 13:3-8. 

2. He taught God’s care of us through com- 
parison with birds and flowers. Matt. 
6:26-30. 

3. He taught God’s love for the lost in the 
story of the shepherd and the sheep. 
Luke 15:4-7. 

4. He spent most of His time out-of-doors. 

Song: “The Lord Is My Shepherd.” First stanza. 


Object-talk: With an empty chrysalis or cocoon. 
teach the resurrection. 

Song: “‘In the Garden.” 

Benediction. 

Note: Rev. Still will be glad to have you write 
your suggestions about the Prayer Meeting pro- 
grams to him at 815 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


Book Reviews 


THE REV. I. J. SWANSON, D.D. 


A Life of Jesus, by Basil Mathews. 519 pp. Richard 
R. Smith, Inc. $3.00. This book has been fifteen years 
in preparation. It is the fruit of long study and reflec- 
tion, and of many visits to the Holy Land, where the 
author made a special study of the places associated 
with the life of Jesus. It is illustrated by reproductions 
of thirty-three photographs taken by the author, and 
also by two colored pictures — Nazareth and the 
Plain of the Giants — by the late Holman Hunt. The 
photographs, picturing the country, the people, and 
their customs, together with the author’s description 
of the Palestinian and Jewish life of the time, make an 
excellent background for the story. This life of Jesus is 
worthy to be ranked with the best of such “lives.” It 
is objective. It makes the Master real. It tells the 
matchless story of his words and deeds, and leaves them 
to make their own impression. It is interpretative. It 
explains, in an unobtrusive way, that does not break 
the flow of the narrative, the customs, and the social, 
political and religious life of the time. The story holds 
one’s interest from the beginning to the end. It is pro- 
foundly moving. It gives the reader a sense of living 


contact with the world’s greatest personality of a ] 
recorded time. 

The Sayings of Jesus, Their Background and 
Interpretation, by Benjamin Willard Robinson, 
Ph.D., Prof. of N.T. Interpretation in the Chicago 
Theological Seminary. 277 pp. Harpers. $3.00. The 
purpose of this volume is to set the teachings of Jesus 
against the background of the history of the Jews in 
his time. This it does in a way that reveals the teaching 
of Jesus in its full value and beauty.” It also enables 
the reader to determine what is new in the teaching of 
Jesus. It traces the history of the Jews from the time 
of Alexander the Great to the period when Palestine 
was under the Romans. This gives the necessary back- 
ground for making a comparison and contrast of 
Jewish teaching with that of Jesus. The book sketches 
the life of Jesus; describes the external form of his 
teaching, such as the parables and his ideas of nature 
and history; and devotes a chapter, each, to the best 
authenticated sayings of Jesus, his ethical teachings 
and his prayer life. It also discusses the meaning of 
“the Son of man,” the Kingdom of God and the 
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Kingdom as a new social order. Its best chapters are 
“The Inner Dynamic of Jesus’ Religion’ and ‘The 
Forceful Quality of His Expressions.’’ This is distinctly 
a book for serious students of the subject. It gives the 
data for determining what is unique in the teachings of 
Jesus and for gaining a clear idea of his teachings as a 
whole. Best of all, it gives one a new appreciation of 
their abiding value and matchless beauty. 


The Kingdom of God in the New Testament, by 
Ernest F. Scott, Prof. of New Testament in Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City. 197 pp. Mac- 
millan. $1.75. Dr. Scott is a recognized authority in the 
field of N.T. teaching and interpretation. In this 
volume he discusses a fundamental aspect of the 
teaching of Jesus —the nature of the Kingdom of 
God. In order to show what it meant to the Jews in 
Jesus’ day, he outlines its historical background, 
showing the O.T. conception of the Kingdom of God, 
the Persian influence upon that conception and the 
ideas of the Kingdom in Apocalyptic and Rabbinical 
teaching. He next shows its primacy in Jesus’ teach- 
ing, pointing out His use of the conception, the Apoc- 
lyptic element in it, the Kingdom described by Him as 
present and future and as the Spiritual Order; and also 
the conditions of entrance into the Kingdom, its rela- 
tion to the inward life, to the new righteousness and to 
human society. The author discusses also the value 
of Apocalyptic forms, and Jesus’ relation to the King- 
dom. Dr. Scott makes clear that Jesus regarded him- 
self as the Messiah, but not in the sense commonly ac- 
cepted in his day. Jesus taught, Dr. Scott says, that 
“through the Messiah men will attain to the Kingdom 
of God in the sense that they will apprehend the higher 
world, they will receive power to do God’s will, they 
will know God as Father;’’ and that “‘the will of God 
would come at last to its fulfillment, in the world and 
in the hearts of men.”’ The last section of the volume 
gives an account of the development in later N.T. 
times of Jesus’ teaching on the Kingdom, and the rela- 
tion of the Church to it; in which the Church is regarded 
as the instrument by which God is working out His 
purpose not for men only but for the universe.’ The 
whole discussion shows high scholarly ability and 
spiritual insight. The topic itself is of first rank in the 
teachings of Jesus. 


The Doctrines of Christianity, a Handbook of 
Evangelical Theology, by Parl L. Mellenbruch, 
Ph.D., Department of Psychology, Wittenberg Col- 
lege. 257 pp. Revell. $2.50. This work on Systematic 
Theology, while brief, is comprehensive. It is written 
from the orthodox, evangelical standpoint, and pays 
reverent homage to the Bible as the Word of God. It 
is scholarly and able; rests its definitions on Holy 
Scripture and cites the passages from which the defini- 
tions are derived; is fair to opposing views, stating 
them exactly; and is pervaded by a fine Christian 
spirit. Evangelical orthodox churches, ministers and 
laymen, will hail this volume with delight, use it for 
giving definite instruction in the fundamentals of the 
Christian religion, and will find it altogether satis- 
factory for the purpose. 


The Recovery of Worship, by George Walter 
Fiske, D.D. 269 pp. Macmillan. $2.50. Dr. Fiske 
writes this book out of an experience of twenty-four 
years as Prof. of Religious Education in the Graduate 
School of Theology, Oberlin College, and also out of 
abundant and close contacts with the church life of 
Ohio. He is convinced that “pulpit pyrotechnics, 
hypnotic revivals, music, operatic or syncopated, 
benevolent social programs or highly intellectual 
sermons can never save the Church,” and adds “the 
crucial problem of the Protestant churches is more 
vital and creative worship, yielding a deeper sense of 
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God’s presence and power.” He pleads not merely for 
the enrichment, but for the ennobling of worship. 
The trend in this direction, he says, is distinctly 
Protestant and is neither a retreat to Rome nor an 
approach to Lambeth. He recognizes the importance 
of both social Christianity and religious education, but 
maintains that what the churches need most is “‘spiri- 
tual uplift, vivifying power, the glorious sense of God 
through worship.’’ Such worship will not “displace 
the pulpit but will give it a finer background and a 
better chance.” Some of the significant chapter head- 
ings of this timely, outstanding and vitally needed 
book, are: Do Protestants really worship? The Mass: 
miracle or mirage? The demand for more worshipful 
worship; The case for and against ritual; Emotion, 
source of power in religion; The power of a singing 
church; Fiction and reality in symbolism; Communion, 
the climax of worship; Better worship enhances preach- 
ing; Prayers of today for common worship; Training 
in the art of worship; and Shall we have Protestant 
shrines? 


Religion in a Changing World, by Rabbi Abba 
Hillel Silver. 204 pp. Richard R. Smith, Inc. $2.00. 
Few, if any, general books on religion, published 
recently, have been received with such almost uni- 
versal praise as this one —and deservedly so. The 
author is one of the foremost citizens of Cleveland, an 
advanced social thinker and worker for human better- 
ment, in the front rank of American Jewry and an 
international leader of his race. In this changing world, 
he recognizes that there are abiding values in religion, 
to which men of faith in all the churches must hold 
fast or see the institutions of religion perish and even 
faith itself vanish for a time. He warns his fellow liberals 
against the idolatry of science; and especially against 
the attempt to apply scientific tests of proof to religion: 
science deals with the things which can be measured 
and weighed; religion deals with the “imponderables” 
—faith, hope, love, the unseen, the eternal. Unless 
liberal religious thinkers conserve all the good in the 
heritage of the past, they will find themselves, as is 
the case even now, overtaken by a flood of humanism, 
which will sweep them on into agnosticism. Material- 
ism and atheism seem buttressed by science. Religion 
can maintain itself only by a revival of faith in the 
infinite and eternal values of the spiritual life. The 
other addresses in this volume deal with the practical 
application of religion in social service, the attainment 
of social justice, the church and world peace, the 
American home, education, and the true measurement 
of life. A great book! & 

The Intolerance of Christianity, by G. Ray 
Jordan. 160 pp. Revell. $1.50. Not an intolerant book! 
It contains fifteen sermons which emphasize the 
essential messages of our Christian faith. The spirit 
of these sermons is fine and reasonable. The sermons 
are designed to promote purposeful, effective and truly 
Christian living. Some of their titles are: The Intoler- 
ance of Christianity, The Cost of Christianity, Scien- 
tific Proof for Christianity, Christian Certainty, The 
Impelling Power of Pentecost, Right Attitudes Toward 
the Church, Facing Life Squarely, Acquiring God’s 
Estimate of Man, and Does Christianity Really Make 
Any Difference? 

If I Be Lifted Up, by Samuel M. Shoemaker, Jr- 
179 pp. Revell. $1.50. Twelve sermons, in which the 
great meanings of the Cross for mind and heart and 
spirit are unfolded. Incidentally, Mr. Shoemaker 
makes a good defence for the theology of the Cross, 
describing it as an attempt to think systematically 
about the things man believes and discovers about 
God. He hopes that this book may stir others, as the 
thoughts and experiences behind it have stirred him 
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to high moments of intense and amazed wonder at the 
Cross, to intellectual glimpses which even in their 
inadequacy have about them the feel of truth and 
reality, and to adventures in practical redemptive 

. daring towards others. These sermons are deeply devo- 
tional. They are heart-searching as well. Everyone who 
reads them with sympathetic interest will get a deeper 
understanding of the meaning of the Cross, and will be 
inspired to live redemptively himself. 

They Crucified and They Crucify, by Edward L. 
Keller, Pastor, First English Lutheran Church, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 171 pp. Cokesbury. $1.50. Addresses 
describing the persons implicated in the crucifixion of 
Christ and the motives which actuated them, with 
application to their counterparts in modern life, 
at least with respect to their motives. The talks are 
straight from the shoulder and search the heart. They 
depict the sinister character and actions of the political 
and religious leaders who were back of the crucifixion; 
and they aim at the consciences of their modern repre- 
sentatives. The types reprobated are: the indifferent, 
the unfair, the prejudiced, the envious, the slanderers, 
the greedy, the traitorous, the cowardly and the 
deserters. A fine closing chapter portrays the Crucified 
One. 

Girded With Gladness, by Bruce S. Wright, D.D. 
151 pp. Cokesbury. $1.00. Thirty brief meditations on 
such themes as, the gladness of certainty, of being a 
forerunner, of the uplifted Christ, of a great quest, of 
a hearty handshake, of the children’s hour, of true 
discipleship and of the bended knee. These talks come 
straight from the heart of a wise pastor and preacher 
and will reach the heart of every one who reads them. 
They are so full of insight and illustration that they 
could be easily expanded into full-length sermons. 


The Jew and His Neighbor, by James W. Parkes. 
202 pp. Richard R. Smith, Inc. $2.00. A thoroughly 
scientific and objective study of anti-Semitism. The 
book is an outgrowth of a study of the Jewish question 
in European Universities, undertaken by the author at 
the request of the International Student Service. As the 
work proceeded, it was seen that the whole question 
of Anti-Semitism was involved, hence this book. The 
Jewish problem, the author says, is rooted in history; 
it involves cultural, political and economic difficulties, 
both of the past and the present. It is not incapable of 
solution, he contends, but he thinks it will take per- 
haps a long time to solve it. The author is not a Jew; 
nor does he seem to have any prejudices for or against 
the Jew. He discusses the Jewish dispersion, the 
nature of the Jewish problem, the Jewish community 
before the outbreak of persecution, the religious ele- 
ment in anti-Semitism, the political and racial element 
in anti-Semitism, the inner evolution of the Jewish 
community, and the effect upon the Jew of his position 
in society. An illuminating explanation of the causes 
of anti-Semitism; now for the remedy! 


Constructive Citizenship, by L. P. Jacks, LL.D. 
300 pp. Richard R. Smith, Inc. $1.00. A reprint: in the 
Anvil Series. The author is one of the first-class minds 
of England. The book was first published in 1927, and 
was a first selection of the Religious Book Club. It is 
marked by the penetrative insight and constructive 
thinking, characteristic of the author. The book gives 
the substance of nineteen lectures on citizenship 
delivered at the University of Glasgow, 1926-1927. 
Among the important topics treated are: social pa- 
thology, social valor, an industrial version of morality, 
trusteeship, the government of industry and social 
tension. 

Education for World-Mindedness, by Albert 
John Murphy, Prof. in Columbia University. 366 pp. 
Abingdon. $2.50. This text-book outlines definite 
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educational procedures through which, by applying 
the ideals of Jesus, brotherhood, exchange and appre- 
ciation between races and nations may be furthered. 
The author’s conception of the missionary process repre- 
sents the view-point of the liberal group of missionaries: 
it is, that religion is no longer a possession, a burden 
to be borne by missionaries to benighted lands, but a 
universal motive. In short, it aims at a synthesis of 
all that is best in all religions and all racial cultures, 
for the good of all. The entire book is colored by the 
philosophic view-point of John Dewey. It discusses the 
approach, aims, curriculum, psychology, and methods 
of its important topics. 


Between Two Worlds, The Romance of Jesus, by 
Daniel A. Poling. 229 pp. Harpers. $2.00. The author 
is a dynamic personality in American church life, a 
leader in the youth movement, an editor, an outstand- 
ing preacher, and a successful story writer. He must 
have had eager, questing, reality-loving youth in mind 
when he wrote this romance. It gives a vivid, an un- 
forgettable picture of the Master, his friends, his 
mighty works, his human touch, his magnetism, as a 
man, a superman, divine! He makes the reader see 
that John, Mark, Mary, Jesus’ mother, Peter, and the 
rest of the familiar Gospel characters are much more 
than names on a printed page; in his pages they are 
living persons. The clash of love and hate — the great 
human emotions—is powerfully depicted, as the 
story moves on to the tragedy of Calvary. It is a great 
human-interest story. It is absorbing, powerful, 
spiritual! 

It Shall Not Be Again, by Thomas Curtis Clark. 88 
pp. Richard R. Smith, Inc. $1.00. Songs of brotherhood 
and peace, together with seven poems on Lincoln, 
depicting his greatness as a man, as a friend, and as a 
prophet of God. The poems are filled with lofty senti- 
ment. Ministers will quote often from them, we an- 
ticipate, when they speak on peace and brotherhood 
and good-will to all men. 


Voices Thru the Mail 
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me?” has not been asked, and if it has been asked, it 
has not been faced. 

I became a reader of The Expositor eleven years ago 
this month, and have been a subscriber ever since. It 
was in May, 1920, that I began my work in the Chris- 
tian ministry as a student missionary on a field in 
Saskatchewan. All through my student days, and now 
as an ordained minister, The Expositor has come to me 
each month. I enjoy the articles, I appreciate its timely 
suggestions for the special days of each month, etc. 
And now the tone of this editorial ‘ ‘Theological! — 
well, I just had to write and say “Thank you” for it. 
It is just the sort of thing we need. Come again. Sin- 
cerely yours, L. W. Schnell, St. Walburg, Saskatchewan. 


Rev. J. McC. Ramsey: 


My wife considers I am negligent if I do not write to 
inform you of the use she made recently of the Church 
Night Program in the March number. I mean No. IV. 
“The World Task,” page 628, by Shirley S. Still. 

The material there was used by the Women’s Mission 
Circle of our Church and the special speaker for the 
evening used for a subject “The Great Commission.” 
The whole thing took just a little over one hour and 
made a very fine missionary evening. 

Having read “Voices Through the Mail’ for the 
June issue, I notice Mr. Edwards in a critical mood. 
My opinion of your editorials is that they are neither 
cheap or silly and please do not leave out the editorials, 
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they make the magazine very human and yourself very 
real to me. 


I like Dr. Robertson’s department too, yet, am no 
Greek scholar. Very sincerely yours, J. H. Faulkner, 
_Delton Baptist Church, Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mr. Ramsey: 


John R. Edwards, with the Rev. in parenthesis, on 
page 878, June issue, reminds me of the lunatic who 
delighted in hitting himself on the head with a hammer 
because it felt so good when he stopped. 


I honestly believe that if every protestant minister 
of God’s Word would read and heed The Expositor and 
your editorials room would be made for Jesus. 1 defy any 
preacher to peruse the June edition and not emerge a 
better man—“Edwardses” excepted. Murdock’s article 
was a jewel and the sermons were excellent. It may 
have been my imagination or specific mood but the 
departments seemed above the average. I told you 
once I loved your editorials and that stands. If some 
of the men in the field fail to see the soul behind them 
and the heart that beats within the lines, it is just too 
bad, they are to be pitied. 


Thank God that for every Edwards there is an 
Atkins. I am glad he is a Kansan and I am glad he said 
just what he did. The thousands who love The Expositor 
great-hearted, careless men that they are, simply forget 
to give expression to their appreciation. I wish some 
plan could be evolved to organize and enlist this group 
in a world-wide Expositor movement that would double 
and triple the subscription list and make its inspiration 
felt in every parish from sea to sea. That may sound 
trite and unduly sentimental, but I mean it. Couldn’t 
something be done in the fall about this? I wish I could 
talk to you about it sometime. I cannot understand 
why church boards would not include a subscription 
to The Expositor in their regular budget and give it to 
their preacher, just as many churches give him oppor- 
tunity for summer school work and cther study 
advantages; that is, if the preacher does not think he 
can afford a subscription himself. Am I behind or in 
front of the times? Why could not the nation be dis- 
tricted and men appointed in every district to handle 
a great Expositor program? What about the Atkinses, 
and the Helfrichs, the Schroeders, and even the Bachs? 
Your friend, Marcus L. Bach, First Reformed Church, 


Fairview, Kansas. 


The Church School 


(Continued from page 967) 


pastor will find it necessary to keep himself 
_ informed about even the small doings of 
the school. Once in a while he may visit a 
class, never to interrupt the work of teach- 
ing or cause any embarrassment, but to 
secure a personal touch with the teacher 
and pupils, observe the efforts put forth 
by them, that he may be able to sum up 
with first-hand knowledge the actual effec- 
tiveness of the methods in use, the value 
and purpose of the teaching material, and 
the effects of the two in the lives of the 
pupils. He will then be better able to sug- 
gest to the teacher how she may make her 
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teaching more effective and what addi- 


tional plans in class activity or further | 
material in teaching could be used to ad- | 
He will also then be able to | 
suggest to the superintendent and govern- | 
ing body of the school what can be done for | 


vantage. 


general improvement. 


4. His relationship to the products of the | 
real school. By this is meant that the minis- | 
ter should cooperate with the teacher and | 
superintendent in making it a real school — | 


by stressing home study, written examina- 
tions, memorization, essays, research work, 
map drawing, copying, outlines, 


felt in all directions. 


5. His relationship in training workers. 
If the minister believes that his church | 
school should be a virile force in its teach- | 


ing power he will constantly inform himself 


in matters of training and training courses; | 


he will interest himself in the methods of 


procedure to secure such high-grade teacher- | 


training; he will lead actively in enlisting 
the teachers in giving themselves ardously 
to these studies. For the minister must 
realize the truth that an untrained teaching 
staff will never reach the goal of religious 
education. Some ministers actually lead and 
teach a training class, In other churches a 
trained worker is brought in from outside. 
Here in our own Commonwealth we have 
the Massachusetts Council of Religious 
Education, 1 Beacon Street, Boston. This 
organization is glad to assist in the forma- 
tion of new leadership training classes 
throughout the state. 


6. His relationship to the administration 
of the school’s affairs. It is to be taken for 
granted, is it not, that the pastor be present 
at the regular meetings of the workers’ 
council or church school board or whatever 
the designation of the governing head of 
the school? Mr. Leavell:has spoken of the 
minister’s comparison with the college 
president. So just as the college president 
will attend the faculty meetings the minister 
will be present at what might be termed the 
faculty meetings of the church school. Let 
it be said that the pastor is not to be thought 
of as the ‘‘boss,’”’ but that he should serve as 
a wise counsellor and tactful leader. 


7. His relationship toward evangelism. 
Here is to be found the minister’s most 


model | 
making and other hand-work. The pastor | 
ought to be the most ardent supporter and | 
the strongest champion along this line of | 
endeavor. His positive influence should be | 
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HE thief in your church is indif- 
ference. Indifference steals your con- 
_gregation while you sleep — yes, and 
_ often while you think you are wide awake. 


Indifference employs every modern 
+» method to entice your members. He uses 
_ the park, playground, resort, automobile, 
movie, theatre, the gun and the rod — 

everything imaginable to steal the people 
from your church. 

‘You must take advantage of modern 
church methods and overcome this great 
giant Indifference. 

_ Indifference is your biggest competitor. 

To meet competition you must find some 
_ means of creating and holding the interest 
of the members and friends of your 
~ church. 


WHAT OTHERS ARE DOING 


Hundreds, yes thousands, of pastors 
have learned that there is nothing so suc- 
cessful for creating and sustaining interest 
in church work as a Parish Paper. A Parish 
Paper is an assistant pastor — an assist- 
ant that visits, talks, enthuses, informs. 
A Parish Paper gives strength and power 
to meet indifference. 


MEET INDIFFERENCE NOW 


Your church can have a parish paper 
without cost to you or your church if you 
follow our plan. Just clip this coupon and 
mail it now. We will send you samples and 
particulars without obligating you in any 
way. 


The National Religious Press, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Send samples and full particulars of your Parish Paper Service 
without obligating me in any way. 


Exp. July 
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Harper, an authority in this field. Readers of 
the Expositor will welcome this new book by 
Dr. Hart. His monthly selections of illustrations 
have been widely read. His genius for gleaning 
illustrative material is shown at its best in this 
book of 15 stimulating, thought-provoking 
chapters. $2.00 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL 
APPROACH TO 
THEOLOGY 


By WatTeR MarsHatt Horton 
R. HORTON is recognized today as one of 


the ablest and foremost of American Theo- 
logians. In this book, the June selection of the 
Religious Book Club, he carries on the discus- 
sions advanced in Theism and the Modern Mood. 
“Psychology is the Science which most nearly 
affects our deepest religious interest,” says Prof. 
Horton. Read this book to understand the 
modern apologetic. $2.50 


THE NAMELESS LONGING 
By Hubert L. Simpson 


The year’s best book of sermons, by the 
preachers that Dr. J. Fort Newton calls 
“the best artist in the British pulpit.” 


$2.00 


MORALS OF TOMORROW 
By Ralph W. Sockman 


What the Christian Century calls the 
Book of the Year. $2.50 


BETWEEN TWO WORLDS 
By Daniel W. Poling 


A romance of Jesus, that Dr. Cadman 
terms, “Strong, true and manful.” $2.00 


THE UNLOCKED DOOR 
By James Black 


Thirty delightful children’s sermons by 
Scotland’s leading preacher. $2.00 
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fruitful field for evangelistic results. How 
many boys and girls and young people have 
been led to a richer, deeper, and better life, 
because of the example and teaching of a 
Christ-like teacher! So the pastor should 
have an understanding with the teacher 
that the two are partners and allies in this 
great task. The wise minister will give each 
teacher to know that he is glad to cooperate 
in any way. 


Allow me now to sum up a few points in 
another book dealing with the general 
theme of religious education. It is entitled: 
“Church-School Leadership,’ by W. Ed- 
ward Raffety, Phd.D.D., editor of the 
International Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion. 


“The pastor should believe in his church 
school as one of his most valuable church 
assets. It is the educational foundation on 
which he builds his pulpit superstructure. 
He should have an airplane view of the 
whole field of religious education, and the 
place which the church school occupies as 
the church’s chief educational instrument. 
Every pastor owes it to himself and to the 
church he serves to resolutely set himself to 
the task of securing an International Stand- 
ard Leadership diploma. He should attend 
church school conventions and institutes, 
and should strive to get as many of his 
church school workers to attend as possible. 
He will buy and read new worth-while 
books. on the subject of religious education, 
and work towards an up-to-date library for 
his officers and teachers. Let him know his 
school as intimately as he can. Let him 
know the teachers and officers in charge. It 
would be well for him to know and greet 
the pupils by their first names. Has it not 
been said that a good shepherd knoweth his 
sheep by name? Let the minister be present 
throughout the entire session of the church 
school, for the pastor who goes to church 
school will find his church school going to 
church. The pastor’s relationships with his 
superintendent are of great importance. 
There should be brotherly consideration of 
each other; they should confer frequently 
as to the problems of the work. Let the 
pastor take a sincere and lively interest in 
the good times of the children and young 
folks. Their sociables, picnics, athletic 
contests, and so on, are his open gateways 
to their lasting friendships.” 


There are many other plans in which the 
minister may assist in making the church 
school a real school. He may doubtless 
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devise his own means along many lines, for 
he must do his own thinking to cope with 
the local situation in hand. The spirit and 
influence of the college president are felt 
in every recitation room, points out Mr. 
Leavell, though he does not often enter it. 
The minister can become this inspiring 
force anywhere, be it in the country district, 
village, town or city church. 


There is a new book on this entire subject 
just off the press. I refer to: ““The Pastor 
and Religious Education,’ by Harry C. 
Munro. This book will help many a minister 
to a richer and more productive ministry, 
as well as to a better understanding of the 
place of religious education in his own 
program. 


“The pastor’s 
declares Munro, 
points: 


greatest contribution,’’ 
“will be at the following 


1. The creation of an educationally- 
minded church. 


2. Giving leadership to his local church 
board and committee on religious education 
in developing the program for that par- 
ticular church. 


3. Securing a teaching force adequate to 
the demands of these modern days. 


4. A sympathetic understanding of the 
human heart of the little child, of growing 
youth, of mature men and women, and of 
the aged. This will make him friend of all, 
and in his pulpit ministry and pastoral 
visitations and other relations to his people, 
make him a teacher like unto the Great 
Teacher of men.”’ 


In concluding, may every minister in 
whatever denomination, realize the fact that 
pastoral leadership in the church school 
will be as effective as the pastor himself, 
by God’s help, can make it. 


Sculptured Men 
(Continued from page 966) 


my suggestion is the logical and best way 
out.” 


‘Perhaps,’ Wade admitted, rising, “but 
by all that’s holy, McBride, when I’m 
through with the Geneva Conference I’m 
done with the whole business. I’ll either 
take a little church somewhere or get into 
some other work altogether.” 
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“Here is my hand, Jerry,’’ the other 
agreed, “I’m with you. But put it across 
tonight if you ever did. Let’s see, it’s two- 
thirty now. Why don’t you drive out in the 
country for a while and s t of pull your- 
self together?”’ 


“Maybe. I’ll see.” 


“Tt would do you good and I'll attend to 
everything down at the auditorium. Well, 
so long, boy, and good luck. See you to- 
night.” | 

As Gerald Wade drove his car across the 
Indian reservation near the Potawatami 
settlement some twenty miles from Topeka, 
he had a strange recollection of having heard 
this Indian name before. Potawatami. It 
was printed in large red letters and mounted 
above a filling station close to the barracks. 
Potawatami. He turned it over in his mind 
and sought to associate the musical name 
with some incident or legend of the past. 
Could it have been in his history books 
at school? He wondered. Or in the western 
stories over shich he used to browse? 
It seemed as though some character with 
whom he was acquainted had once been 
linked with this particular name — Pota- 
watami. At any rate, the more he thought 
about it the more he could forget the re- 
vival scheduled for that night. 


McBride had “worked” him again. He 
was aware of it. It had happened before and 
always he felt himself more enslaved. A 
groggy, depressing feeling, to be sure, which 
the beautiful performance of his sedan 
could not blot out nor greatly relieve. 
Irvin could play~ with grave questions of 
spirituality like a cat plays with a mouse. 


Jerry smiled wanly. The Geneva Con- 
ference would settle it. He would sever all 
relations with the man and unshackle him- 
self from everything that bound him to an 
ignoble consecration. He knew he lacked 
determination and decision. Still he felt he 
possessed these qualities. But in the presence 
of McBride a sort of paralyzing spell always 
came over him... The Geneva Con- 
ference would settle it and then he would 
look for something else. Then he might even 
come out here and preach to these reserva- 
tion redskins. 

Potawatami! Like a flash it dawned upon 
him. He remembered now, he had once been 
told about a great-uncle or a grandfather or 
someone who had been a missionary out 
here many years ago! That was it! Clem — 
Clement Zacharias Wade! The Potawatami 
circuit-rider! And he hadn’t given him a 


=a 
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tions in the future, and also saves you the middle- 
man’s profit. Price of three sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass doors, 
as illustrated above, in plain golden oak, $15.75; 
in quartered oak or in imitation mahogany or 
walnut, $19.00; in genuine mahogany or walnut, 
$23.50. Other styles ar J| finishes at correspondingly 
low. prices. Shipped on approval direct from 
factory at a big saving to you. Write for catalogue 
No. 14. 


The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
New York Show Room, 130 W. 42nd Street 


$9)50 
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thought for at least twenty years. But that 
was it, sure enough. 

Jerry turned the nose of his car to the 
little filling station and chuckled to him- 
self. 

The old farmer attending the pumps was 
a willing conversationalist, especially after 
some of his low-powered gas had been 
poured into the high-powered car. 


“Are there any real old-timers living 
around here,” Jerry asked after the con- 
versation had covered the drouth and the 
reservation. 

“T reckon there are.”’ 

“Tndians?” 

“T reckon. Ya lookin’ fer somebody?” 

“Not exactly,” Jerry smiled. “I thought 


I might be able to get a little information.” | 


“T)’ya think I could help ya? I’ve been 
livin’ in these parts fer quite a spell.’ 

“Do you know of any missions — 
Christian missions — around here?’’ 


“Missions? Why, yes. There’s one to the — 
north o’ here about three miles, Wade’s — 


Mission. That’s the only one I know of.” 
<_Jerry’s hands clutched the steering wheel 
impulsively at this jarring reply. 

“Wade’s Mission?” he echoed. 

“Ya heard of Flint-Face Wade, have ya?” 

“Flint-Face Wade? No! What about 
him?” 

“‘He’s got quite a standin’ in these parts,” 
the man assured him. “His grave is up 
yonder in the timber about a mile from 
here.”’ 

“His grave?” Jerry breathed, 
you mean?” 

“Are ya in a hufry?”’ 

“No, not at all. Why?” 

The Kansan folded his weather-whipped 
hands over the lowered window of the car. 

“Tt really is right interesting,’’ he began. 
‘“‘Wade came here, they tell me, in 754. 
Wasn’t much around these parts but 
prairie grass, corn-cockles, and redskins. 
He was the only white within sixty miles 
and couldn’t even speak the Indian tongue. 
They tell me that all he knew was Ceses 
Kliest. That’s old Shawnee for Jesus. 

“He spent four years among ’em before 
he got a convert and when he did the chief 
told him ta move on. But Wade stayed 
right thar and they tell me that six months 
later the chief himself was converted. So 
they began building a church and a school. 
But some Winnebagos came from the north 
and burned them down. They took the 
chief — Chief Hoyt — and Wade captive. 
The story goes that they threatened to kill 
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experience of many other 
churches at this season, in which 
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accentuate the undesirability of 
present lighting fixtures. 

Our lighting fixtures, especially created 
for churches, embody beautiful designs 
coupled with the most comfortable illumination. 
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placing of fixtures and render an estimate of their 
cost — a helpful service we render without obliga- 
tion to assure utmost satisfaction. 
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NOW is the Time... 
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your church. 
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thoughts of the 
passersby — fill 
your pews dur- 
ing the summer 
months with the 
aid of an Ashta- 
bula Bulletin. 

Why not in- 
vestigate the 
possibilities of 
an Ashtabula 
Bulletin and 
learn how this effective medium of advertis- 
ing will aid your church? 

Send for the New Ashtabula Bulletin Catalog — it 
is yours for the asking — a post card will do. 
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HYMNAL BOARD NUMERALS 
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By R. H. STRACHAN 
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Silver’s “Religion in a Changing World” 
and Sockman’s “Morals of To-Morrow,” 
Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins said: 


‘Dr. Strachan does his work with Scotch 
thoroughness and stops you longer on a page 
than Silver or Sockman, which is a testi- 
mony to his wealth of knowledge and sug- 
gestion. His last division—on the Authority 
of Jesus Christ—has remarkable value. It 
supplies what is lacking in Silver’s first 
chapter and supplies a needed regnancy for 


the Morals of To-Morrow.” 
- $2.50 
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7?em unless they joined their tribe and 
stopped this preachin’ about the white 
man’s God. 

‘“‘When they refused, the Winnebagos 
decided to do away with the chief and hold 
the missionary for ransom. But when they 
leveled an arrow at the chief, Flint-Face | 
sprang in front of him to protect him, ya 
know, and was killed. They tell me the most 
o’ the tribe worshipped Ceses Kliest after 
Gate. 

The narrator pulled his hat over his fore- 
head. 

“He’s buried up there in the timber,” he 
motioned. “Never did find out why they 
called him Flint-Face other than might have 
been one o’ his mottoes.” 

Jerry did not trust himself to speak. The 
brief explanation, drawled out for his bene- 
fit by the Westerner, staggered speech. It 
had been a long arrow that had killed this 
missionary relative of his! It had been a long 
arrow that had struck down Flint-Face 
Wade! 

“Maybe ya’d like ta see the grave?” 
he was asked. 

COV ecm 

“Ya go a mile north and a quarter mile 
east. Ya can’t miss it.” 

“North?” Jerry asked. 

“That’s up this way. Ya must be a 
stranger in these parts.”’ 

“Yes sol came ivhanks yous aw lot.) sie 
pressed a bill of large denomination into the 
man’s hand. 

“What’s this for, sir? Ya paid me once?” 

“Yes, I know. That’s all right. What was 
his real name?” 

“Ya mean Flint-Face Wade’s? I tell ya, 
mister, I ain’t never heard, that I recall. 
But if ya really are interested ya just go up 
to the Mission and ask for old Chief De- 
Reinie, he can tell ya most all about it.” 

“Chief DeReinie. Thank you again. 
Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, sir. God bless ya.” 

Jerry Wade first drove to the Mission and 
found the Indian chief. He spent the re- 
mainder of the afternoon with this interest- 
ing individual whose wrinkled old form 
bore out his statement that he did not 
know how old he was. But he did know all 
about Flint-Face Wade. He had talked 
with him, had listened to him preach 
hundreds of times. A braver man never hit 
the Prairie country. Chief DeReinie was 
glad to use his limited knowledge of English 
to tell this stranger about their first mis- 
sionary. It was all true. He had even helped 
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A NICELY VESTED CHOIR 
Does SPIRITUAL 
DEVOTION INSPIRE 


To realize this in full meas- 
ure, let us equip your choir. 
Fine materials and beautiful 
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Church Furniture 


Everything for church and 
Sunday School use. Direct 
from our factory to you. 
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furniture — skilfully con- 
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Fine catalog mailed free 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


1116 South 4th Street Greenville, Illinois 
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to dig the grave up in the timber where the 
body now lay at rest. 


Then Jerry drove to the clump of trees 
a mile north of Potawatami. It was evening 
time and he was alone in this holy sanctuary 
where a vast accumulation of memories 
seemed to him beautiful as the verdure of. 
spring. The pith and sinew of mature man- 
hood were seeping into his being. He felt a 
mighty urge drawing him, binding him to a 
hitherto unpenetrated authority, setting 
his feet upon the road of surety and truth. 


At nine o’clock he still sat at the side of 
the weed-covered grave. Prayer was as 
natural as the sensations that thronged 
within him. It was too late for the revival 
now, thank God! 


He took a flashlight from his car and 
directed its rays once more upon the rough- 
hewn: marker at his feet. ‘‘Missionary 
Wade,” it read, “‘Faces of Flint!’’ 


Cement of Life 
(Continued from page 964) 


Jesus had? Observe His delicate courtesy to 
little children — how His manner never 
varied to poor and simple people to whom 
others were commonly insolent — how He 
treated publicans and outcasts as on a level 
with all God’s people — how thoughtful 
and ‘‘equal’’? He was with that unfortunate 
Woman at the Well who came by herself 
to draw water because she feared that had 
she come with others they would have 
pushed her aside — how courteous He was 
in the house of Simon the Pharisee who had 
been snobbishly ill-mannered to Him. 


There are three classes of people in 
Society who test our manners — those who 
are above us, those who are beneath us, and 
those whom we count our equals. It will 
repay us to notice how Jesus treated these 
three classes. In the first place, He never 
flattered or toadied to the great people of 
His day, but treated them with simple 
dignity and honesty. Further, as I have ob- 
served, he handled all lowly and humble 
people with kindly affection and without 
an iota of patronage or condescension. In 
the third place, I think His relation to His 
friends, relatives, disciples and what we 
should call His ‘‘equals’’ was the finest test 
of His manners. How easy it is to presume 
on friendship and be casual with our equals! 
That is the point behind Dr. Johnson’s 
gibe that with some people friendship seems 


ae 
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to entitle them to say rude things to their 
intimates. But Jesus knew that a gentle- 
man is a gentle man— and He lived it! 


Christians should never forget that our 
religion means kindliness, courtesy, grace, 
and above all, gentleness. If the world is 
more courteous today, this is due most of all 
to the Spirit of Jesus. Let us be loyal to all 
the sound conventions of kindly intercourse. 
It is a pity that so many foolish folk think 
it original to be boorish and unconventional. 
It is really not any more original than sin! 
I am quite certain that the good conventions 
of decent intercourse are one of the strong- 
est cements of modern life to hold the dry- 
stanes together. 


The best cement of all is our Religion 
itself: for this alone has taught us the three 
primal duties of communal life — our duty 
to God, ourselves and the other man. In any 
state or states, these are the three main 
things that matter — our relation to some 
supreme standard of right and goodness to 
which our conduct should conform, our 
relation to our best development, and our 
relation to the rights and privileges of the 
other people with whom we have to live in 
some sort of harmony. A worthy religion 
whose demands are honored in any adequate 
fashion is the greatest cement of all to knit 
the dry-stanes together. 


I believe that our Christian religion is 
the best assurance even of political sownd- 
ness and unity. I am not fool enough to ad- 
vocate Christianity, as some people do, 
because it is an excellent moral police force. 
A man (patronizing ass!) once said to me 
that he loyally supported the Church be- 
cause of its restraining influence on the 
people! I fear I was rude enough to suggest, 
knowing that the man himself had not a 
grain of true religion in his body, that he 
was thinking more of the rights of his class 
which had been pilfered from the unwary 
public in less humane days. Honestly, I 
think no man has any call to support the 
Church unless he believes in its redeeming 
Saviour: but to support it because of its 
restraining influence on the mob, no matter 
whether its faith be considered true or a 
fake, is the last death. That so many people 
do so, for their own inferior ends, hurts the 
appeal of Jesus with many honest folk. 


No, I would not ask a single soul to sup- 
port religion because of its influence but 
only because it is true and deals with the 
eternal things of our needy souls. But 
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Were never needed more than now. There 
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folder, “Your Opportunity.” Address 
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Either Black or White Back- 
ground Inner Frames 


church bulletin 
boards offered in 34 models designed 
in beautiful bronzed copper and also 
in solid oak. All types with exclu- 
sive features that rank each one as 
the most impressive and durable in 
its class. 

When requesting our ‘“‘Catalogue 
EX-7,” please give the name of your 
church and mention the Expositor. 
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New York City 
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granted that, the influence is there! I admit 
it and boast of it. No other agency in the 
world can so bind the disparate elements of 
human society into such a dove-tailed unity. 
The individuals in any society are naturally 
selfish: Jesus makes them unselfish. They 
are naturally divergent: He makes them 
convergent. It is no irreverence to speak of 
Jesus as the world’s best cement! 


Why? Because He alone sublimates one 
of our most explosive human tendencies — 
our natural longing for self-expression and 
self-development. I think the world today 
has gone crazy about that dangerous phrase, 
self-expression. We chatter about it foolish- 
ly in every corner — in school, with our new 
half-baked theories of education, in the 
home where the only possible basis of 
happiness is not assertion but adjustment, 
and in public life where much of our so- 
called self-expression is only veiled rudeness 
and angularity — sometimes not too veiled. 


I am a little tired of this modern prating 
about every man’s right to self-expression. 
Sometimes the only real right he has is the 
right of others to suppress him as an anti- 
social nuisance! But granted that there is 
this right to self-expression, my claim for 
Jesus is that He alone can sublimate it and 
direct it in the finest channels. In His hands, 
it becomes a self-expression of the best — 
and sometimes the best self-expression, as 
in His own life, is sacrifice! 


I don’t wish to be misunderstood. I am 
not criticizing our passion for self-realiza- 
tion, for the simple reason that it is man’s 
glory and Jesus Himself was its best preach- 
er. He did more to develop man’s personal 
life and individual soul than all the rest of 
the world put together. He has saved the 
world by developing the personalities which 
other men used to suppress — the slave, the 
under-dog, the outcast and the fallen. He 
gave every man a true place in God’s 
economy of things, and a correct idea of his 
own worth in the sight of Heaven. But there 
is self-realization and __ self-realization. 
Christ’s kind is the sort that never over- 
rides other men’s privileges and never pro- 
duces the so-called Superman, who is 
often ‘‘super’’ because less gifted men are 
under him and are exploited by him. 


Where have I got with this intriguing 
parable of the dry-stane dyke? Well, I have 
got so far ——- one of my deepest convictions 
—that the love and mercy and teaching 
of Jesus are the one cement either to keep 
the old wall together, or build a better. 


July, 1931 
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